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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Combines the Advantages of 


Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an assurance for £1200 or 
£1250 enerally secured from the first, for the yearly payment which 
woul Seohen assure (with profits) £1000 only, equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 or 25 per cent. 

The whole profits go to the policyholders on a safe and equitable 
system, no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss. 

Large additions on this principle have been, and will be, made to 
policies of those who live to participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 

£1,051,035 was the Surplus at last investigation of which £350,345 
was reserved for future division. 9384 policyholders shared. Witha 
few unimportant exceptions, first additions were from 18 or 20 to 34 
per cent., according to age and class; other policies were increased 
50 and 8o per cent. 


ST ANNUAL New Assurances completed £1,163,044, 
hy | REPORT. being 15th year in succession above a million. 
* Premiums £558,875. Total Income £855,886. 
Claims (including Bonuses *) were £328,530. 
* Bonuses averaged 49} per cent. on policies which participated. 
REALISED Funps £6,516,468, 
showing an increase in the year of £401,212. 
The Society has taken a leading part in removal of Forfeitures. 
All policies are World-Wide and free from restriction on residence 
after five years, provided assured has attained age 30— 
except seafaring and military risks, which are Special. 


Surrender Values compare favourably with other first-class offices, 
Reports containing Tables of Rates and full information on application. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
HEAD OFFICE—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 17 Kine W111 Sr., E.C. GLASGOW : 29 St. Vincent PL. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £650,000. 
Head — Cotiins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— 
4 Per Cent. for 1 year. 
44 Per Cent. for 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 
Interest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas. 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager, 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., 
Where Banxinc and Excuance Business of every description is conducted 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE St., EpINBURGH, 
Deposit Agents. 
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5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


‘THE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT AND BANKING 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Head Ofice—COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
SUBSCRIBED CaPITAL, £1,500,000; Paip-up CaPITAL, £259,075; 
REsERVE Funps and Unpivipep Prorits, £163,806. 
London Office—s Lorusury, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. Sir Granam Berry, K.C.M.G., Westminster. 
Joun Bapcock, Esq., 18 Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 


Manager—C. GouLvEN MILLER. 
DEPOSITS received for fixed periods of 3 years and upwards at 5 per cent. per 
annum, Interest a half-yearly. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to, and Deposits will be 
received by— 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West Georce STREET, GLascow; 


WRIGHT, JOHNSTON, MACKENZIE, & ROXBURGH, Writers, 
150 St. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW; 


YOUNG & ROXBURGH, W-.S., 13 Freperick Street, Epinsurcu. 


HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpvon. 
Lionge R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GrirFin. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Ropert Davie Peesies, Esq. 


EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHEap, Esq. 
James My.ne, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTuUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_v Broapv Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTion undertakes— 

The PurcHaseE and Acguisition of Assets of all descriptions. 

The GuARANTEEING of DEBENTUREs of various undertakings. 

The Makinc of Apvancgs on Approved Security. 

The Contractinc for and the Issu1nG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 





The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A, 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epineurcu. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . , 4 , - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . * 7 . ‘ - £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 

%1,700,000 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 4} PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hirt Street, EpinsurGH. 





JUBILEE YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Craims Pain, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-Forreirure PriviLeces. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1 
ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. ANS. 
t20 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 





EALISATION AND DEBENTURE E ARLY 
CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, Limirep. 





CAPITAL, . .. . £250,000. 
Chairman—GEO. AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A. 





REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 





SCOTCH 


Hoce { imeMNaEaAG 
DRUMSHEUGH PLACE. 








Country Orpers have every attention. 
Telephone—No. 330. 
Telegrams—‘ Hocc, DrumsHEuGH, EpInBuRGH.’ 


LAMB. | CLOTHES WASHED 
WITHOUT RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSE- 





ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of FIELD GLASSES (MILITARY), 
with all the Latest Improvements for Recon- 
noitring with eo! without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
NOCULARS, with High Power, 
Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc up Licuts at Ska.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having 
Offices— High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 
LENNIE, Optician, 46 Princes Street. | R. SIMPSON, DrysaLTEerR, HAWICK. 


Companies in Liquidation—and CLAIMS by CREDI- 
TORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PUR- 
CHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


MARINE B 


22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


WIFE AND LAUNDRESS. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from 
all Grocers and Oilmen. 








WHOLESALE AGENT— 








HE NEW ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 





CUMMING & SON, 2 Cocxsurn Srrzer. 


acetone ne ore. PERAMBULATORS ROYAL MAIL CARTS 
Head Office—40 Tunzaneennce Sr., * sama E.C. From 305. From 1 55. 


Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 





EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


AnpDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 

Joun Fatconer, Esg., of Messrs. Murray & 
Falconer, W.S.; and the 

MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex Officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, ats per cent. 


—Oeeeeee, . « ts lee le 
» 6to8 ” . . . 2 4 ” 
» 3to5 ” . . . » 3 ” 





BANKING anv AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 


EpinsurGH Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 
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NOTES 


Witn the defeat, on Thursday night, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
electioneering amendment as to the death duties—which 
has possibly lost some of its utility by Mr. Goschen’s state- 
ment that settled personalty was treated precisely in the 
same way as settled realty—opposition to the Budget 
ceased, the amendments as to the beer question having 
previously been briefly disposed of. The debate on pensions 
initiated by Mr. Bradlaugh was more notable for its incidents 
than its arguments. Mr. Gladstone spoke on one side and 
voted on the other, and Dr. Clark was closured by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. The case against the member for Northampton 
was clearly put not only by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer but by Mr. Gladstone, who said ‘ the House could 
not go too far in maintaining the inviolability of the public 
faith, or in making too great sacrifices to maintain it.’ In 
view of the disposal of matters relating to the Budget, it 
is believed that the Scottish Local Government Bill will 
be brought on next week ; and there is also some expecta- 
tion that other northern measures, including the Uni- 
versities Bill, may be advanced a stage before Whitsuntide. 


Tue Naval Defence Bill has passed through Committee 
after a night of desultory talk unchanged. The Opposi- 
tion made an effort—a somewhat feeble one—to replace 
the word ‘shall’ in the first clause by the word ‘may.’ 
Their object was, said Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who moved the 
amendment, to relieve the Admiralty from the statutory 
necessity to build ships which might become obsolete. 
Lord George Hamilton, however, insisted that the effect 
would be to relieve the Admiralty from the binding obli- 
gation to carry out the plan. The amendment was re- 
jected to the satisfaction, we should imagine, of all who wish 
well to the navy, and who, if they could find a more bind- 
ing word than ‘shall,’ would wish to see it inserted. The 
Ministry also stuck to their financial arrangements, in spite 
of an almost pathetic complaint on the part of Lord 
Charles Beresford that he could not understand them or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's explanations either. 
Finally, after a promise from the Admiralty to add a 
clause in the report of the Bill providing for the supply 
of regular information as to progress in building, the Bill 
passed—and has now only a formal stage before it. There 
will be talk and repetition on the third reading, of course, 
but the real work is done. We may rely on hearing very 
shortly that contracts have been made and keels laid. 

A DETERMINED attempt was made by the Opposition in 
the House of Commons on Monday night to elicit the 
intentions of the Government with regard to the Sugar 
Convention Bill. Mr. Smith’s replies to his questioners 
conveyed little or no precise information ; but no one will 
be surprised or grieved if the Bill is let drop. When the 
Bounty system was started and cheap and bad sugar began 
to pour into the country, unquestionably there was much 
loss of capital and much hardship inflicted on the labour 
hitherto employed in the sugar refining industry. But 


~ © 


some time has elapsed since then ; and both capital and 
labour are by this time diverted into other channels. To 
attempt to turn them back was no doubt very natural. 
But the sensitiveness of every branch of trade and the 
great danger of interference, however well-meant and 
however plausible, with the existing order of things 
in commerce, have been tolerably well demonstrated 
since the Bill was introduced into the House. If 
we once begin to retaliate, where are we to stop ? 
And what are we to do if the French trump higher 
with an extension of bounties? The consumer has 
been alarmed by a rise in price, and the confec- 
tionery and preserve-making trades are, of course, dead 
against dear sugar. So that it is probably better to 
allow the French nation to continue to make us the hand- 
some present of part of the price of that commodity : even 
though the admission places us, for once, on the side of 
Sir William Harcourt, who, it is interesting to note, had 
an experience of a really ‘rowdy’ meeting at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday night, and did not seem to enjoy it. 





In the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, Mr. Dill- 
wyn brought forward his motion for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. He and his supporters relied 
mainly on the old arguments of the large preponderance 
of Dissenters in the Principality, and the corresponding 
weakness and worthlessness of the Church. Mr. Byron 
Reed in a very able speech showed the other side of the 
picture. The Church is growing stronger and the chapel 
weaker every day. At every Nonconformist gathering 
there are complaints of the little progress that is made ; of 
chapels without ministers and ministers without chapels ; 
and of an overwhelming burden of debt. On the other 
hand, the Church is steadily setting itself to recover 
lost ground, It suffers to-day for the sins of the 
Whigs of the past, who jobbed the whole Welsh patron- 
age. But that its labours are not in vain is pretty 
sufticiently shown by the increasing jealousy and dislike 
which are felt towards it by the political Dissenters. 
From some of the speeches of Tuesday it seems plain 
enough that ‘ Now or never’ is the watchword in Wales 
as elsewhere. But even if the worst that was said of the 
Church in the Principality were true, the validity of such 
an argument can never be admitted by those who take up 
the impregnable position that you cannot distinguish be- 
tween the Church in Wales and the Church out of Wales. 
This contention was some time back most admirably put 
by Mr. Gladstone, whose speeches of some twenty or more 
years ago are indeed, on some subjects, perfect store- 
houses of sound argument. 


Lorp Hartineton’s speech at Bury was in striking 
and (to the Unionist) most pleasant contrast with Mr. 
Morley’s at Shoreditch. He began by paying a well- 
deserved compliment to Sir Henry James, who, he said, 
was not the kind of lawyer who has his policy supplied 
by his party leaders, and thinks his only duty is to find 
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arguments in defence of it. The Liberal Unionists, pro- 
ceeded Lord Hartington, performed a most useful work 
when in 1886 they prevented the House of Commons from 
accepting hastily Mr.Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. But new 
duties, not less important, have since fallen to their share. 
New political combinations have been formed since in 
1885 Lord Hartingtonspoke last at Bury. He denouncedthe 
Conservative alliance with the Parnellites then ; he has not 
a word to retract now. A conscientious change of opinion in 
favour of Home Rule was intelligible : a close alliance be- 
tween a section of the Liberal party and the Nationalists— 
patriots whose patriotism did not pretend to reach beyond 
the coasts of Ireland—was what filled the Unionists with 
disgust and dismay. They had therefore spared no effort 
to prevent the House of Commons being dominated by 
eighty-six members, representing a part of a part of the 
United Kingdom. They might be taunted with having 
ceased to be Liberals, but they preferred the substance of 
Unionism to the shadow of Liberalism. Who, asked Lord 
Hartington, is the better Liberal ? the man who welcomes 
Liberal measures from any quarter, or the man who ob- 
structs them because they come from a Conservative 
Government? He wound up a statesmanlike speech by 
hoping that some arrangement, irrespective of party differ- 
ences, may be come to for settling the Irish land question, 
which is at the root of all our woes; and indicating an 
opinion that party distinctions will soon be obliterated in 
an attempt to deal with the social difficulties which are of 
so much more interest and importance than mere party 
questions. 
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Lorp Hartineton’s defence of Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment that party names have now ceased to have much 
meaning, was a further warning to all those Tories and 
Liberal Unionists who still refuse to join hands and work 
as one organisation. In pressing this matter home on his 
supporters, Lord Hartington can still do a great service to 
the cause of the Union, and there is no doubt that the 
Conservative leaders—Lord Randolph cannot be called a 
leader ; like the model cook, he has no followers—will all 
follow his example in continuing to impress on their party 
the suicidal effects of jealousy and disunion. 
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ArcusisHop Wats has written a letter to The Times 
expressing his surprise at the cold reception given to his 
proposal for settling disputes between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland by arbitration. Perhaps the most welcome 
sentence in it is that in which he hints that this will in all 
probability be the last of his ‘ many efforts in the interests 
of peace in Ireland.’ Most people will be unable to see 
the ‘irritating arrogance’ of refusing to submit to the 
revisal of a private person a contract which has been ex- 
pressly sanctioned by a statutory tribunal. The only pre- 
tence of a reason which Dr. Walsh can show is that the 
Irish tenant is weighed down by arrears. But the contrast 
he suggests between the Crofter Commission and the 
Irish Land Courts is altogether misleading. For the Irish 
Courts were empowered to deal with arrears seven years 
ago; and the arrears which have accumulated now are 
arrears of judicial rent. We trust we shall not see the 
spectacle ten years hence of the Crofter Commissioners 
cutting down arrears of rents fixed by themselves. The 
truth is, the Archbishop's letter is nothing but another 
sign how well the Nationalist Party knows that the game 
is all but up. Wherever a landlord has shown firmness, 
and wherever the law has been allowed to take its course, 
the result has been most satisfactory. Nothing could be 
more hopeful for the future than the changed state of 
matters, for instance, on the Massereene estate, where 
rents are being freely paid, and where boycotting has been 
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A creat Unionist demonstration was held at Belfast 
yesterday week, at which the chief speakers, with the ex. 
ception of Mrs. Fawcett, were of merely local, or at al] 
events Irish, reputation. The speech, however, of Mr. 
Robert MacGeagh was so vigorous, so fresh, and so ad- 
mirable in every way, as to inspire the hope that we may 
before very long have an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
him on this side of the Channel. He spoke first of the 
vagueness of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. ‘If we attack 
Mr. Gladstone’s late scheme of Home Rule, we are told 
that we are warring with the dead ; if we ask to be con- 
fronted with its living successor, we are informed that it js 
in the womb of futurity.’. And just for this reason, said 
Mr. MacGeagh, the Liberal Unionists are driven to fall back 
on first principles. Their name should rather be Unionist 
Liberals. Substantively they are Liberals ; adjectively 
Unionists. That is to say, their Unionism is a corollary 
of their Liberalism. It passes the wit of man to devise 
a Home Rule scheme which does not contravene the 
fundamental doctrines of ‘equal rights to all and the 
greatest good of the greatest number.’ Mr. MacGeagh 
went on to comment on some significant Nationalist utter. 
ances, such as Mr. Dillon’s admission that the Home Rule 
movement is the ‘ legitimate successor’ of Fenianism 
the avowed object of which was Separation, and such as 
Mr. Sexton's remark about the ‘ unchangeable passion of 
hate’ which Ireland must ever cherish towards England. 
These and similar outbursts of candour cannot too often 
be recalled to a halting popular memory in England and 
Scotland. In Ireland the Loyalists are less likely to forget 
the kind of men they have to contend against. They 
and their methods are there engraven on the mind of 
Unionists ‘with the pen of United Ireland and the point 
of the Phoenix Park dagger.’ The mask of moderation 
deceives no one; and Mr. MacGeagh emphatically re- 
iterates the resolution of thousands of his countrymen: 
‘We will not have these men to reign over us.’ 


Tue infinite variety of the Gladstonian letter is not yet 
exhausted. The latest exemplar is one written in reply to 
certain statements made by Mr. George Curzon. One 
sentence may be quoted as an example of its quality: 
‘He does not find words of mine containing the charge, 
but he finds words which in his judgment were meant to 
imply it.’ The charge referred to is that Kinsella was 
murdered by George Freeman. As, however, a new civil 
action is about to be raised in Dublin, Mr. Gladstone, with 
a discretion which is not frequently shared by his followers, 
declines to enter into the details of the question. 





Prince Bismarck has given the German Emin Relief 


Committee in a polite way to understand that he is not 
going to have his hand forced by Captain Wissmann. 
The North German Gazette, which speaks always with 
weight and usually with authority in such matters has 
just explained that if the Chancellor was unable to support 
Captain Wissmann’s scheme last August, still less is he 
able to support it now, when the circumstances are altered. 
Nine months ago Emin had not been found ; but now that 
Stanley has come up with him and both of them are per- 
haps marching to the coast, ‘it is the duty of the respon- 
sible directors of imperial policy to assume a waiting atti- 
tude.’ It is easy to understand the German traders would 
like Prince Bismarck to help Captain Wissmann on his way. 
But the Chancellor is not going to be made a tool of. Captain 
Wissmann seems to have ‘smashed’ Bushiri very roughly ; 
although, so long as that warrior lives, he is likely to break 
out at intervals. The gain of this fighting is not clear to 
Englishmen ; and we suspect it is not very clear to Prince 
Bismarck. Still, so farseeing a statesman is well enough 
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aware that little is lost by looking on and waiting. These 
aimless hostilities may presently provide an opportunity 
of some kind. If they do, he will have done nothing to 
deprive himself of the resultant benefit ; if they do not, 
he can continue to disavow Captain Wissmann, who, if he 
became embarrassing, could be recalled. 





‘Tne progress that is being made with the negotiations 
between this country and Portugal regarding Nyassaland 
will not be definitely known until Lord Salisbury’s reply 
to the deputation that was to see him yesterday has been 
published —if then. But it is understood that a consider- 
able approach has been made towards an agreement, and 
that this will be found in the eyes of most of those 
interested of a kind more favourable to the British 
claims than seemed at one time possible. The pre- 
vailing state of uncertainty is indicated by the conflict- 
ing reports, to the effect, first that the African Lakes 
Company had resolved to fling up the sponge and clear 
out of the country ; and next that it is to be reorganised 
on a more ambitious seale and carry on its work with 
increased vigour. The letters from Nyassaland tell how 
hard pressed is the little British community, and how 
gallantly the straggle is being maintained against ‘ the 
enemies of human nature.” The envoy of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who was to have arranged peace, has mysteri- 
ously disappeared—gone over, apparently, body and soul 
to Mloze and his crew; and the position of our country- 
men, missionaries and traders, becomes every week more 
desperate. The Sultan is no longer of any account in the 
interior: one of the results of English help to the Germans 
on the East Coast. Captain Lugard’s ‘ big gun’ is reported 
to be doing execution upon the Arab slave-raiders ; but 
what is one gun against so many ? 





Like the Jews in Morocco, as they are described by Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, the Armenian Christians and their sym- 
pathisers generally do not allow their wrongs to suffer in 
the telling ; and, in the long-run, the True Believers have 
the worst of it in their little differences. Looking, how- 
ever, at the nature of the stories that come from Tiflis and 
other localities, at the terms of the official denials, and at 
the unimplemented provisions for oversight and reform 
contained in the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the Foreign 
Office and the British agents on the spot should be 
reckoned upon to keep a careful watch upon what is 
going on, and to inform themselves how far the accounts 
of Kurdish outrages and Turkish malfeasance are genuine, 
and how far mere ‘inventions of the enemy. Inquiry 
may be difficult and remonstrance useless or dangerous, 
but apart from humanity, and on the lowest grounds of 
policy, the risk of an ‘Armenian Atrocities’ agitation 
should be guarded against in time. 





Tur Shah’s ‘ Concession’ to Baron de Reuter is very 
entertaining reading. That luxurious potentate evidently 
thinks he has invented a machine which will henceforward 
fill his coffers automatically upon the turning of a screw. 
To start with, the new bank is to lend the Persian 
Government £40,000 for ten years ; and ‘ the bank is 
always to hold itself at the disposal of the Government for 
all loans or advances of which the Government may be in 
need, upon security to be agreed upon.’ Also the bank is 
to hand over 16 per cent. of the net profits of its monopoly 
of working the Government mines. The Shah has made 
an excellent bargain ; and it is to be supposed that Baron 
Reuter has done likewise. If the concession is worked 
energetically, and the Shah does not squeeze the bank too 
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felly, the arrangement ought to do a great deal towards the 
development of Persia, of which so much has been talked, 
but towards which so little has been done. And if, as is 
understood to be the case, there will be a good deal of 
British capital behind the bank, that is so much the 
better, since we cannot afford to neglect any fair oppor- 
tunity of getting a foothold in Persia. 


Lasr Sunday morning a little after ten o’clock the 
London police made a most successful raid on a couple 
of gambling ‘clubs.’ At the Field Club, in Park Place, 
Inspector Stroud found the ‘ portcullis door’ open, and, 
walking into the gaming room, threw off his cloak, with a 
nice regard for dramatic effect, and told the players that 
they must consider themselves in custody. The offenders, 
among whom were several young noblemen, were brought 
up at Marlborough Street Police Court on Monday, and re- 
manded for a week. The haul at the Adelphi Club in 
Maiden Lane, though superior in quantity to the other, 
was by no means equal in quality. Indeed, at the more 
easterly resort it must be owned that the company was on 
the whole extremely seedy. It was composed of commer- 
cial travellers, pugilists, journalists, tobacconists, come- 
dians, three ‘ gentlemen,’ and one barrister. All these were 
charged before Mr. Vaughan at Bow Street on Monday 
with contravention of the Gaming-House Act, 8 and 9 
Vict. cap. 109, and were remanded. It will, of course, be 
some time before the degree of guilt of the accused per- 
sons is determined. But it is quite permissible to say a 
word in praise of the thoroughly workmanlike manner in 
Everything was most 
carefully arranged : and everything went off with a cool- 
ness, a restraint, and a freedom from fuss which augur 
well of the new Commissioner's future. 


which the police did the ‘job.’ 





Tue sixth annual report of the Royal Edinburgh Reposi- 
tory for the Sale of Gentlewomen’s Work, which has just 
been issued, is a pleasing record of beneficent effort 
quietly exercised. During the past year the sale of work 
has been greater than at any other period in the history of 
the institution ; and the demand for goods supplied is 
steadily increasing. The exhibition of work and its sub- 
sequent disposal in towns throughout the country is a new 
feature which has been attended with considerable suc- 
cess, and which is capable of still further development. 
It is true that the whole operations only represent a sum 
of between £1500 and £2000; but it is impossible, all 
the same, to over-estimate the good achieved by means 
of them, or to praise too warmly the energy and intelli- 
gence with which they have been conducted. 
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THE GERMAN STRIKE. 


HE Germans are now discovering that a great 
industrial and commercial development brings 
its own shadow with it. Nor is that shadow the less 
black because manufactures and commerce have been 
laboriously fostered by protective duties. For years 
past, in places before the formation of the Empire and 
everywhere since, the most strenuous efforts have been 
made in Germany to force every kind of industrial 
enterprise. As was natural in a country where 
economical habits had led to the accumulation of capi- 
tal, where the standard of comfort and, as a natural 
consequence, the rate of wages were low, where the 
people were exceptionally laborious, and there was 
a great desire to enjoy that prosperity which had 
been long delayed by division and misfortune, 
the efforts of the Government were largely — suc- 
cessful. ‘There has been an immense development of 
industry in Germany. But this growth was largely due 
to the fact that wages were low and hours of work were 
long. English capitalists, some of them highly liberal 
at home, have seen their opening, and have invested 
money where they could get more work done for less 
pay than here. This state of things could not, how- 
ever, endure. It was from the nature of it artificial 
and temporary. As soon as the workmen had begun 
to realise how completely everything depended on 
them, they naturally obeyed the common instinct of 
humanity, and proceeded to profit—or try to profit— 
by their opportunity. The great strike of the colliers, 
which is apparently still extending and is being joined 
by strikes in other trades, was inevitable sooner or 
later. Great industrial activity always means a rise in 
the standard of living, and commonly an increase in the 
cost of living also. In Germany it is notorious that 
the old days of frugal simplicity are over. The work- 
men, colliers and others, are no more likely than the 
middle class to remain satisfied with the modest habits 
of their fathers. They see their importance, they may 
even overrate it; in any case they believe they can 
better themselves, and therefore they refuse to go on 
doing more work than they think reasonable for less 
than what they have persuaded themselves is a reason- 
able wage. 

This is the purely industrial aspect of the strike ; 
and it is, as we shall show, serious enough. What 
political—which in this case means socialistic—signifi- 
cance it may have we shall probably learn hier on. 
For the moment the evidence is so uncertain that 
foreigners, and even Germans who are not behind the 
scenes, will do well to abstain from making up their 
minds. It may be observed, however, that a very tight 
hand is kept in Germany on the Socialistic and ad- 
vanced Liberal press, and that the leaders of these 
parties have shown a considerable managing faculty, 
and may be trusted to understand how much it is their 
interest to keep quiet. They are not likely to draw 
attention to what they may have done by too much chat- 
tering. The absence, therefore, of any sign that the 
strike is Socialistic is no proof that the Socialists are 
not at work. Newspaper correspondents are for the most 
part convinced that the dispute is purely industrial, but 
the German Government is plainly of another opinion, 
as may be seen from the tone of the Emperor's answer 
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to the deputation which had an audience last Tuesday. 
Neither are we quite sure what may be the exact signi. 
ficance or consequence of the very peremptory measures 
of the military authorities at Bochum and elsewhere, 
They are and always have been extraordinarily prompt 
to use bayonets and bullets in Germany—and particu- 
larly in Prussia. It may possibly be that shootings 
and stabbings which would raise a storm here pass thes 
as ordinary Many years ago Prince Bismarck 
—then Prussian envoy to the Frankfurt diet—described 
to his chief a dinner of foreign diplomatists who agreed 
after confidential talk that the Prussian police 
was incomparably the most brutal in Europe. The 
Prince added in his frank way that his experience 
had not supplied him with any reason for differing 
from this opinion. Perhaps they are used to that sort 
of thing in Germany, and the shooting at Bochum 
will leave no bitterness. We will not even assert that 
in some cases at least it was not justified—though from 
the fact that the central Government is holding its 
troops back it would seem to be thought at headquarters 
that subordinate officers have shown an excess of zeal, 
In the meantime it may be taken for granted ys 
however little share the Socialists may have had i 
starting the strike, they will do their best to profit . 
it; and if they find that the military executions have 
not yet created bitterness, they will strive to instil the 
greé itest amount of it they possibly can into the minds 
of the workmen. 

But from the merely industrial point of view the strike 
is, as we have said, very serious for the Germans. ‘Their 
manufactures and their collieries have hitherto prospered, 
mainly through the low rate of wages. It is that im- 
mense advantage which has hitherto kept them going 
even more than the protective duties. If, however, the 
workmen force up the cost of production by insisting 
on higher wages and shorter hours, manufacturers and 
mining companies will soon find themselves compelled 
to reckon with foreign competition at home, and will, 
whether or no, be beaten by it in neutral markets. 
The immediate result must be a severe industrial pinch 
for Germany. In that case the position of the Govern- 
ment will be a difficult one. By its Protectionist 
and State Socialist policy it has debarred itself from 
the right to take a neutral position, It has under- 
taken to nurse up industries and promote the well- 
being of the workmen by legislation. A State which 
assumes this paternal position cannot act on the advice 
laissez faire. It is debarred from letting things take 
their natural course by this simple consideration, that 
it has itself made a ‘natural course’ impossible. A 
country with a protective tariff is an artificial and 
not a natural commercial State. But what is the 
Government todo? If it puts pressure on the work- 
men it makes itself unpopular, plays the game of the 
Socialists, and does not prevent enormous immediate 
loss. If it puts pressure on the employers it offends 
the capitalist class, and may even force on a great 
commercial crisis. If it raises the protective duties to 
secure the home market in the hope that the masters 
by getting higher prices may be enabled to pay higher 
wages, it sends up the price of living, and still does not 
improve its position in the neutral market. Yet one 
of these courses it needs must take. The one thing it 
cannot do is to stand aside. A paternal Government 
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cannot do that without stultifying itself completely. 
As for the fourth possible course—to cease from being 
Protectionist and give up the effort to play guiding Pro- 
vidence—that it is hardly likely to adopt. It may be— 
we in this country have decided it is—a foolish thing 
to build an immense industrial hothouse, tempt capita- 
lists to embark their property in it, and draw thousands 
of workmen to depend on it for wages; but when it 
is done it is done, and the consequences follow. One 
of these consequences is that the Government cannot 
suddenly throw doors and windows open, let in the cold 
outside air, and kill all the plants. ‘That would be 
ruin. With three dangerous and one impossible course 
to choose from, the Emperor and his great Minister are 
likely to find the strike nearly as difficult as the Eastern 
Question. 





THE NEW LEADER. 


HE Senior Member for Northampton has never 
wanted for the virtue which the polite do call 
assurance ; but to find him possessed of such a stock of 
it as is implied in his resolve to be a serious politician 
has thrilled his warmest admirers outside Parliament 
Within the House the over- 
mastering preponderance of this quality in his moral 
and intellectual equipment has probably been mani- 
fested from of old. What, at any rate, appears to be 
certain is that, with assurance (or its mannerly equi- 
valent) the very gods war vainly, inasmuch as Mr. 
Labouchere, after triumphing i in several capacities—as 
an expert in finance, as an authority on the emotions of 
single combat, as Edmund’s Henry, and all the rest of 
it—has so far triumphed as a serious politician that, in 
the inevitable absence of Lord Randolph, he has secured 
recognition as Mr. Gladstone’s understudy. Our mira- 
culous ex-Premier, indeed, is not so young as he was, 
and it has long been notorious that the immediate rever- 
sion of his several offices—as Mr. Parnell’s first lieutenant, 
the successor of Bruce and Wallace, Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
Word of Power, Champion of Oppressed Nationalities, 
Angel in the Sun of the Cymric Nonconformist, and so 
forth—would, in the natural course of things, devolve 
upon Mr. John Morley and the member for Derby, who 
would either divide the skirts of his frock-coat between 
them, or would do battle for the whole of these as 
Odysseus and the Telamonian Ajax contended for the 
armour of Achilles. Some such contesting appears to 
have actually been. Indeed, it was in this connection 
that Sir William Harcourt performed (at Birmingham, 
if we remember aright) his famous feat of blushing 
in public, to say nothing of his celebrated assault 
upon the Attorney General, his far-wandered impeach- 
ments of the Irish Secretary, 
reasoned sequences of argument against Sugar Boun- 
ties and all the works and ways of the Party which 
refused to stew in Parnellite juice. It was in this con- 
nection, too, that the Member for Newcastle—the Pea- 
Green Incorruptible of the Radical reaction—has put 
off a number of his most elaborate improvisations, and 
has danced the dance of Danton and joked the joke of 
Robespierre whenever and wherever he could find an 
audience. But fortune favours the (so-called) assured ; 
and while Sir William Harcourt was doing his best to 
blush, and Mr. John Morley was preparing to extem- 
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porise on platforms, the senior Member for Northamp- 
ton was making the most of his chief characteristic ; 
and the result is that he who yesterday was only the 
editor of a society journal is to-day the leader of the 
Great Radical Party, and has whips and tellers and a 
following, and can set in motion a machinery not less 
potent for the obstruction of public business and the 
general degradation of politics than that which is con- 
trolled by the new burgess of Edinburgh himself. Mr. 
Labouchere is, in effect, as great a power for good or ill 
as Mr. Parnell ; he has his Conybeares and his James 
Stuarts, his Dr. Camerons and his Dr. Clarks, his 
Hunters and his Wilfrid Lawsons and his Atherley 
Joneses, even as the Irish leader has his Biggars and his 
Healys, his Harringtons and Sextons and O’Briens ; 
and if he could but contrive to make himself the 
central figure of a Special Commission he might pre- 
sently appear as great a statesman as the gentleman 
who knows nothing about anything or anybody but 
himself, and not too much about that. 

That this is the fact is in a way an argument 
for Home Rule and the establishment of Local Par- 
liaments. Mr. Labouchere, indeed, has stricken a 
shrewder stroke for the cause than his great, and not 
so far as one can see particularly respected, chief. Mr. 
Gladstone has contented himself with showing that 
Imperial Parliaments may possibly be, and sometimes 
really are, considered iniquitous by such Imperial Par- 
liamenteers as do not happen to be in office; and 
his demonstration has been meat and drink to a 
crowd of busybodies who, as they think, have nothing 
to lose by the abolition of Imperial Legislature, and 
who, as they know, have something to gain by the in- 
stitution of local governing boards and the consequent 
invention of offices with salaries and places with oppor- 
tunities. When it is only the parish that pays, it is a 
privilege to have the painting of the parish pump; and, 
considered from the painter’s point of view, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is a great statesman. 
But the painter is not everybody, and the point of view 
of the Senior Member for Northampton is as nearly as 
possible universal. He is an intelligent man ; he is rich ; 
he can write paragraphs ; he is a type of what is called 
assurance ; and with his train of fadmongers and other 
earnest politicians he is capable of making the Imperial 
Legislature ridiculous. It is said that since his acces- 
sion to pre-eminence he has shown something of that 
tendency to take himself seriously which is so uma the 
parvenu’s besetting sin that it makes Triumphant 
Democracy impossible so far as the immediate future 
is concerned. That way, indeed, salvation lies. Cleon 
with his tongue in his cheek, Cleon clever, rich, 
experienced, expert in paragraphs, is a septic influ- 
ence. If he abides and endures, then is it a case of Ave, 
Scapin, morituri te salutant ! for the inevitable end is as 
good as‘in sight. It is when Cleon is in earnest—when 
Cleon takes to likening himself to Luther, and to quot- 
ing Burns, and to talking of packed benches of honour- 
able judges, and finding analogues between the Irish 
Secretary and a Turkish Pasha gloating upon atrocities, 
that Cleon is (being ridiculous) a mistake. The Radical 
world appears to be a little tired of sentimentalism ; 
and if that is so, it is but natural that it should prefer 
the Senior Member for Northampton to the Member 
for Newcastle. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


N a recent case before the Court of Session, it was 
attempted to be proved that an old lady was of 
unsound mind when she made her will, because shortly 
before that period she altered her manner of life on the 
first day of the week, and, instead of pulling down her 
window blinds and forbidding her household to pass out 
of doors except to go to public worship, she had her 
pots and pans scrubbed, and set in the open air to dry. 
Had the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church been 
the tribunal whose judgment was sought as to the 
validity of the old lady's testament, there can be little 
doubt what the deliverance would have been. 

It were easy to sneer at the fathers and brethren of 
the Synod, and to laugh at their objections to the 
continuation of naval manceuvres and the operation of 
cheesemaking on Sundays. It is no less easy to point 
out the inconsistency of those who travel by rail on 
Sundays, and object to those who take soul-destroying 
carriage-drives or indulge in the deadly dissipations of 
a steamboat trip. But these things are profitless. It 
is fitting only that pity and sorrow should be expressed 
for those who are incapable of understanding, and who 
seem to be unwilling to investigate, the causes of the 
somewhat recent relegation of Sabbatarianism to the 
regions north of Inverness and to the Outer Hebrides. 
It is strange that aChurch whose origin was in a claim for 
liberty in all matters religious and ecclesiastical should 
seem to desire to invoke Parliament to restore the rule 
of the Kirk-Sessions’ ‘captors,’ and compel all men to 
go to church on Sundays, or else to stay at home in 
darkened rooms. The old lady before-mentioned who 
ceased from these ways of drawn blinds was accused of 
insanity. Are we to suppose that the people of Scot- 
land are not merely mostly fools, but mostly mad ?— 
for it is undoubted that the majority have taken to 
drawing up their blinds and scrubbing out their pots and 
pans on Sundays. Most men not members of ecclesias- 
tical Courts are of a different opinion. To them it 
seems that the marked alteration in the way in which 
the present generation spend their Sundays from that 
of their fathers is a healthy sign. To them it seems a 
proof of the revival of a broader spirit of toleration. 
Narrow unchristian views of the Sabbath have given 
place to views more in accordance with the precept ‘ the 
Sabbath was made for man, and while nobody very 
much cares whether Sunday and Sabbath are inter- 
changeable terms or not, the usage of the Christian 
Church with regard to the first day of the week is 
accepted by all wise men for practical if not for religious 
reasons. The sons and daughters of those who looked 
on instrumental music in churches as a device of Satan 
think it no sin to play Beethoven or the works of even 
more profane composers on their pianos of a Sunday 
night. Novels, which a generation ago were not allowed 
to be seen in many pious Scottish houses on any day of 
the week, are now shamelessly read on the first ; and, 
greatest change of all, there are few, not members of 
ecclesiastical courts, who consider that they who do 
these things are worse men and women, or even worse 
Christians, than their fathers and mothers. 

The whole question of Sunday observance, however, 
is a much wider one than most of the Churches have 
yet dared to acknowledge it to be. They talk in Pres- 
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bytery, Synod, and Assembly of the alarming and steady 
increase in the number of those—especially of the shop- 
keeper and tradesmen class—who hold aloof from all the 
Churches, and whose Sundays (thanks to the remnant 
of old ideas still strong amongst us) are spent in ways 
as physically unhealthy as the Churches consider 
them spiritually demoralising. A Highlander of 
the strictest sect was recently combating an ungodly 
Lowlander, who ventured to suggest that a sermon of 
half-an-hour’s length was all that could benefit the 
average man. ‘The Highlander confessed that, during 
the sermons of more than twice that magnitude on 
which his memory fondly dwelt, his thoughts might 
have strayed ; and then the argument was clinched and 
further debate was made impossible by the unanswer- 
able query, ‘But if you had shorter sermons, what 
would you do with the rest of the Sabbath ?’ 

If the Churches fail to get thousands of working men 
to listen to sermons of even half-an-hour’s length, 
neither Parliament nor the community has any right 
to put obstacles in the way of their spending the one 
day in the week when they can see green fields or 
smell the sea-breeze in a way at once innocent, healthy, 
and rational. Any Association, lay or ecclesiastical, 
which attempts to stop this Atlantic with the Par- 
tingtonian mop of a petition to Parliament is acting in 
a manner as foolish in itself as it is contrary to that 
claim for individual liberty in matters religious which 
gave a cause not merely to the United Presbyterian 
but to all the Protestant Churches. The question of 
what our working men are to do with their Sundays 
may be one with which Parliament should deal. If it 
does, it will be in a manner and to ends not dreamt of 
by the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church. 





WANTED—A QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


‘QYHE appeared upon earth as an angel of consola- 

h tion.” So, as we are opportunely reminded in 
one of the magazines for May, was the most charming 
of all Frenchwomen—the friend of Mme. de Staél, 
the enemy of Napoleon, the affinity of Chateaubriand 
—regarded by one of her most intimate friends. What 
would Gladstonians generally not give for such an angel 
at the present moment? That they need consolation is 
not disputed by any of themselves save Sir William Har- 
court ; that they would prefer to have it from the lips 
of an angel may be inferred from the fact that they are 
anxiously and ostentatiously on the outlook for a suc- 
cessor to the Countess Waldegrave. ‘The Countess was 
not quite an English Récamier. She did not make of 
charming at once a science and a passion; she did not 
indulge in pretty figure-skating on the ice of decorum; 
she did not encourage her sister sultanas to do almost 
as much for Whiggery as Lady Godiva did for Coventry, 
and set a good example by preferring the costume of 
a Greek goddess to any other. The Countess Walde- 
grave was neither more nor less than an English lady of 
high breeding, great tact, great capacity for (occasional) 
silence, and an instinct for bringing the right sort 
of people together. But, in these days, when Glad- 
stonism has fallen from its high estate, its male de- 
votees would be only too glad of another Countess 
Waldegrave to bring them together under one roof, 
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and induce them to lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that they are not quite deserted by Society. 

For some time back there has been going on an infor- 
mal competition among the lady patronesses of Home 
Rule for the position occupied by the Countess Walde- 
grave, but which, in these days of democracy and 
household suffrage, would require to be occupied by 
an English (or Scots) Récamier. | Whoever wishes to 
see Mr. Yellowplush at his worst and weakest should 
read what appears in certain London evening newspapers 
on the afternoon following the evening on which Lady 
Blank or Mrs. Dash has been—to use Jeames’s own 
favourite phrase—‘ entertaining.” He describes the 
entertainer invariably as ‘an ideal hostess, and her 
sister as ‘lovely, while he writes of the dresses 
of the entertained in the peculiar diction affected 
by the ladies’ tailor. With a significant naiveté, he 
intimates, at the close of his column of ‘ descriptive 
letterpress, that Lady Blank or Mrs, Dash cannot 
‘entertain’ too often or too lavishly. Obviously, there- 
fore, the Gladstonian rank and file wish all the pleasures 
of society, and would be only too glad of a Queen of 
Beauty or Abbess of Misrule to dispense them. But the 
competition is notoriously confined at present almost 
entirely to a class in which the instinct of leading is less 
developed than that of following ; and even the most 
plebeian of Home Rulers, although he may not know 
what is the secret of the ‘tong’ and ‘cheek’ which he 
too loudly adores, can tell when they are conspicuous by 
their absence. But another Countess Waldegrave, in 
the strict aristocratic sense, is not on hand. Such as she 
are to be found in the ranks, not of Home Rule, but 
of the Union. Besides, it is not a Countess Walde- 
grave that is required by Gladstonians, but a Récamier 
transformed to suit the times—a social goddess, prepared 
to devote herself heart and soul to the task of pleasing 
not the classes, but the masses. 

But is not this task practically impossible of accom- 
plishment ? Poor Madame Adam once told in an 
American magazine the story of her ambitious attempt 
many years ago to revive the old Parisian salon on a 
Republican basis. Amongst those whom she invited to 
one of her first gatherings was Gambetta. He was 
then the hero of the Extreme Left, and became ulti- 
mately one of her fastest friends. Still Madame Adam 
tells with a dainty horror what an impression was made 
upon her, in her ‘full gala décolletée dress, by the 
entrance of Gambetta in such a garb as an épicier dons 
when he has to attend a funeral. Madame Adam sur- 
vived Gambetta’s coat, while Gambetta, on his part, 
learned to dress. Besides, although he was never quite 
a gentleman, his ‘remarkable presence, and what Mr. 
Blackmore terms, in the case of Carver Doone, ‘his 
way of carrying things, made up for a world of 
social and personal deficiencies. But while there 
are few Gambettas in the ranks of the Gladstonian 
Party, there are thousands compared with whom Gam- 
betta seems a Chesterfield. The just Radical, made per- 
fect in Parnellism, is not always perfectus ad unguem—as 
is sometimes too painfully evident. Where is the Eng- 
lish Adam or Scots Récamier to undertake the task of 
‘placing’ him in society as he should, or rather as he 
should like to, be placed ? His most congenial form of 
enjoyment is a picnic, which, as Mr. (Herbert) Spencer 
tells us, is ‘a return to a state of nature.’ But the 
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ginger-beer bottles, the ham sandwiches encased in 
newspaper, the hearty guffaw, the free-and-easiness of 
attitude—where is the lady so boldly daring, so magni- 
ficently self-sacrificing, as to seek to naturalise such 
barbarisms in Eaton Square or Park Lane ? 





PEOPLE'S BANKS. 

7 critic was probably neither a Scotsman nor 

a moral philosopher who declared that in our 
Western civilisation the familiar dictum that ‘ the 
love of money’ ought to run ‘the lack of money is 
the root of all evil” An epigram, however, commonly 
contains at least half the truth ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that very much evil is wrought by want of cash. 
How widespread is that want is sufficiently shown by the 
tempting columns of advertisements of ‘ Money’ in the 
daily and weekly press. It must needs be that the persons 
and the societies who thus advertise ‘money’ day after day 
and week after week are not moved by specially charit- 
able and philanthropic motives (in spite of insinuations 
to the contrary which many of the advertisements con- 
tain), but that they have numerous profitable clients to 
make their business worth the while. ft the same time 
it is notorious that the clients are not for the most part 
ne’er-do-wells or persons who are resolved on finding a 
short cut to ruin, but worthy people—small tradesmen 
and shopkeepers, and widows and spinsters that let 
lodgings—who, whatever they ultimately find, seek 
temporary relief from debt or disaster. To those 
who’ consider the increasing difficulty of the struggle 
for existence, the growing strain in the economic 
conditions of our civilisation, it has long appeared 
a strange thing that, while the country is said to 
be bursting with accumulated capital, those who 
need the benefits of capital should be unable to get it 
except on the most usurious and ruinous terms, and that 
not because they are destitute of credit or guarantee, 
but because the tendency of our banking system is to 
determine capital at the rate of geometrical progres- 
sion into the hands of the wealthy. It is admitted 
by all economists that this is a condition fraught 
with the gravest peril to a nation, and he will 
deserve well of his country who can show a practicable 
and healthy remedy. Socialists believe that the remedy 
is Socialism, and there are many that ‘halt between 
two opinions’ who are more than half-inclined to think 
they are right. We have oftener than once declared 
our opinion that, even if State Socialism were prac- 
ticable as a remedy, it is not healthy; because its 
whole tendency is to destroy self-dependence, and so, 
by sapping individual effort, ruir: the robustness of the 
nation. To pull down the house because the kitchen 
stairs need mending is bad architectural economy ; and 
to seek to reconstruct the whole social fabric because 
the passage from poverty to comfort and from comfort 
to wealth is not made under equal conditions is the 
worst political economy. ‘The proper course is surely 
to mend the stairs and amend the conditions—to do 
both which is not matter of sentimental philanthropy 
but of necessary economics. 

In a paper read before the Institute of Bankers in 
London Mr. Egmont Hake has made an interesting 
and important suggestion in the direction of amending 
economic conditions—of diverting downward some of 
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the enormous capital which under our present banking 
system has a constant tendency upward and abroad. 
Mr. Hake’s name is identified with a proposal to revive 
the free note issue of the Scottish Banking system as it 
was before the passing of the Bank Act of 1844; but 
on the occasion referred to he let alone so large and 
speculative a question. His address dealt almost en- 
tirely with matters of fact regarding to the extraordi- 
nary success of the German Volksbanken conducted on 
the system of Dr. Schulze-Delitzsch. When the first of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch People’s Banks were instituted 
in 1850 the German States had emerged from a 
revolutionary struggle poverty - stricken and_poli- 
tically hopeless. They were started on the prin- 
ciple which the small Mutual Loan Funds common 
among English working men are efforts to appre- 
hend—the principle of co-operative banking. Those 
who borrowed of the banks were their proprietors. 
The establishment of a bank in any district was 
left to those who hoped to benefit directly by it— 
struggling tradesmen and artisans. They met and 
framed a deed of association, and elected a board of 
management who had to decide the eligibility of pro- 
posed members. The conditions of membership were 
the payment of an entrance fee (which went to swell a 
reserve fund) and a regular subscription until the 
amount of a full share was paid up. How meanly 
they began is evidenced by these very suggestive facts : 
that when the first pioneer Bank was started the en- 
trance fee was twopence halfpenny, the monthly sub- 
scription fivepence, and the amount ofa full share thirty 
shillings. Members could only hold one share each, 
and if any member wished to entrust the bank with 
more money than the sum of one share he must do so 
as a depositor. A member could not borrow until he 
was a shareholder, and even then he had to get the 
security of a friend or two according to the amount he 
wished to borrow. As the banks grew and prospered, 
outside depositors were attracted, the rate of interest 
both on deposits and loans being regulated by the in- 
terest current in the neighbourhood, while security was 
assured by the unlimited liability of all the mem- 
bers. The dividends earned by the banks, after 
all expenses and shares were paid, were divided pro 
raté among the members, those members, however, who 
had not fully paid up their shares not receiving their 
dividends in cash, but having them credited to their 
paid-up amount. ‘To these several functions of the 
People’s Banks were gradually added a Savings Bank 
Department and the Re-discounting of Bills. The 
prosperity attained by these institutions in less than 
forty years is amazing. In 1888 there were in Ger- 
many more than 2200 of them, with shares raised from 
the original 30s. to 300s., or in some cases as much as 
6000s., and with a capital turn-over of several thousand 
million shillings (or marks). Not only so, but the 
Schulze-Delitzsch system has spread (with certain modi- 
fications), and is popular and prosperous in Italy and 
Switzerland. 

This in sum was the story Mr. Hake told the Insti- 
tute of Bankers. But he did not, of course, tell his tale 
merely pour passer le temps: he wished to draw an 
inference—this, namely, that it was possible with ad- 
vantage to apply the Schulze-Delitzsch system to the 
strained economic conditions of many districts of 
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Great Britain and Ireland. It is not necessary to be 
an economist to understand the matter, nor to be a 
free-trader in capital to agree with Mr. Hake that 
some native modification of the Schulze-Delitzsch Sys- 
tem would do more to promote thrift and industrial 
effort in the worst and poorest districts than anything 
that has yet been suggested. Business men, who know 
the importance of banking and the paralysis that would 
seize every business centre if its exchanges had to be 
made in coin, will readily understand the possible ex- 
pansion of effort that might ensue from banking 
especially applied to the working of the small trades, 
It might be said that we have already Savings Banks 
among {poor populations, and are they not. suff- 
cient? They are not only not sufficient, but they 
are not applicable to the necessities of the case. They 
are purely receptive; they are not distributive. They 
take up the shillings and pence of the poor, and hand 
them on to the great banks and capitalists, who play 
their own game with them, often sending them out of 
the country. Were the £400,000,000 of the Savings 
Banks returned among the people on the Schulze- 
Delitzsch system to bring forth more fruit, there would 
be a different tale to tell. What may ultimately be 
done for the carrying out of the economic adventure 
suggested by Mr. Egmont Hake it is impossible to 
forecast ; but something ought readily to be done by 
combining the best elements of the German Volks- 
banken, the French Banquiers, and the Scottish small 
banks. 





THE POETASTER ABROAD. 
\ \ JHAT with Volapiik and water-gas, not to speak 


of triumphant democracy and Mr. Edison’s 
latest phonograph, the inventor is indeed on_ the 
rampage. In the fine English of the Member for 
West Birmingham, things are going ‘ quicker and more 
satisfying’ than even we have been used to. But science 
is a poor thing after all ; as useless, for certain weighty 
is for 





purposes, as art—witness Sir W. F. Douglas 
good manners. Man may decompose nitrogen and 
make pneumatic guns, but he cannot come to an end of 
the poetaster. It may be that a future Pasteur will 
arise and take him in hand, and inoculation with a 
culture of Mr. Martin Tupper or Mr. George Barlow, 
supplemented by carefully-cooked bouillon of (say) Miss 
Mathilde Blind, may some golden to-morrow rid the 
race of their enemy. But in this dull present he is 
ever with us. Sometimes he writes because he has fallen 
in love, and is afflicted with yearnings and burnings not 
to be assuaged except in rhyme ; sometimes because he 
has suffered a bereavement, and desires to disseminate his 
sadness; sometimes for no reason which the human 
mind can grasp. But, be the causa causans what it 
may, it is seldom that he is found telling why it is that 
he has resolved to play the nuisance in direct, intel- 
ligible speech. It is expected that the courteous reader 
will assume that the lisping was inevitable because the 
numbers would come. This chaste reticence is, however, 
not universal, and occasionally there emerges from his 
native void a kind of prodigy—as, for example, our 
Mr. ‘ H. B, W. Garrick, Assistant-Archeologist to the 
Government/of India,’ who, not content with writing a 
wondrous book, explains his performance with reasons 
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more wondrous still. It has been our Mr. Garrick’s 
lot to traverse the Peninsula of India endthwart and 
overlong, presumably without taking proper precau- 
tions against the sun, and the result is India: A 
Descriptive Poem (London: Triibner). In his own 
simple words: ‘Verse doth convey more than her 
sister Prose in briefer space,’ and ‘therefore Verse I 
chose when these poor chronicles I undertook.’ He 
is no metrist, and it is therefore singular that he 
did not elect to grapple with the double sestina. This, 
however, was probably a matter of chance, for our Mr. 
Garrick did the next worse thing, and resolved to ex- 
press himself in, of all impossible forms of verse for any 
but a poet, the Spenserian stanza. 

The idea of his ‘ poem "—it is stated in the preface— 
is to ‘employ the ancient sites and architecture of India 
for the illustration of her history’; and ‘a few archa- 
isms ’ are not deemed inappropriate. Our Mr. Garrick 
is nothing if not consistent; so in Canto I. he gets 
rid of sites and architecture, and—relying on ‘ the 
fragmentary and often doubtful mss. of native and 
foreign historians and their copyists °"—boils down the 
Mahabharata, the story of Buddha, and the Indian cam- 
paign of Alexander, and that in a lingo beside which 
Volapiik is graceful, and the English of Sir Richard 
Burton not merely expressive but aflame with spirit 
and sense. In the earlier part of the said ‘poor 
chronicles” there are some stupendous battle-pieces, 
wherein ‘ estoilen saw prankt estandarts,’ and the like, 
and ‘thuswise arist the bellic druerie deeds’ ‘of syne 
long past,’ duly set forth in glowing and unpronounceable 
verse. Here ‘the civil warrior cleaves in twain his 
brother ’—there elephants get loose, and ‘down pight 
dense ranged friends while fone escape serene,’ as 
‘hither and thither rage the monsters breme,’ the 
general agony being sometimes heightened by the fact 
that ‘storven heroes, wolves howl, vultures scream.’ 
When the fight is over, there are occasionally gracious 
episodes, such as the touching interview between Alex- 
ander and the conquered Porus, who ‘ when questioned 
re his treatment by the Greek, mildly expressed his 
desire to be treated ‘ like a king ’—a wish which was 
‘eftsoons* gratified. And certain of the discourses of 
Buddha also find a place. They had, we are assured, 
a good effect even on ‘ the public executioner on round 
of mutilatory duty, not to speak of ‘the publican en 
route to wound the palm and draw its price for baccha- 
nalian tort’; but they are lost on our Mr. Garrick, who 
gives no sign of sorrow for the ‘ gory pain” he inflicts 
‘on fellow men, albeit of lowly sort.’ 

Canto IL. is, on the whole, of a lighter and more cheer- 
ful texture. It deals with architecture, but also with 
the much more important subject of dress, which be- 
tween different tribes ‘ marks a gulf as wide as Hades’ 
—a line balanced by ‘ the dusky gentlemen and dusky 
ladies.” Thus, in ‘the bright Panjab’ both sexes keep 
themselves ‘ warm’ by wearing ‘ paijam, which enable 
dusky ladies to ‘cross the steed without alarm’; and 
have the further advantage that you never see ‘ a gale of 
wind decorum hurt,’ inasmuch as ‘ Panjab’s amazonian 
daughters breeched are and alert.” It is very different 
elsewhere notably ‘in Bengal’s swamp, where ‘ the 
peasant’s wardrobe is far less replete,’ for the very excel- 
lent reason that people have no ‘need of much Sar- 
torian pomp, where fifty is the lowest Fahrenheit.” In 
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spite of the vicinity of the Taj, people go to sleep at 
night with the result that they become unconscious and 
‘Richards forget their gold, poor wights their tear.’ 
There is a fort at Rohtasgarh, on which, though con- 
sidered impregnable, ‘tough burléd guards nathless 
watched day and night . . . enheeding most the faytour 
enemy ne winding beme, but hulstered safe from sight’ 
—the said guards being, probably for zsthetic reasons, 
*‘ ye-wreen in armour boune to sle,’ and so on. 

Stanza xcvu. of Canto II. is like a well of water in the 
desert—indicating, as it does, not only that our Mr. 
Garrick has been shipped home, but also that it is 
getting rough : indeed very rough, for there are remarks 
about ‘ writhing” and ‘ Neptune’s jibes’; and ‘ his poor 
chronicles’ come to an end. Let us hope that the cure is 
permanent. If he has a relapse, he should try his hand at 
(say) an etymological dictionary in sonnets for a change. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE British public, as a rule, troubles itself very 
little about South Africa and its affairs. It 
would be well if the general rule of neglect were aban- 
doned for a short time. The situation at the present 
moment at the Cape is exceedingly critical ; and that is 
not all, for the crisis is one in which the British public 
has a very great concern. During the course of the 
next week, Sir Hercules Robinson, High Commissioner 
in South Africa and Governor of the Cape Colony, is 
expected to land in this country. He comes preceded 
by a very remarkable telegraphic despatch. On the 
30th of April there appeared in the daily papers a 
telegram, purporting to be a summary of the High 
Commissioner's speech on leaving Cape Town. If 
Reuter’s agent is to be believed, the Queen’s representa- 
tive is to be credited with the following sentiments :— 
‘Colonial expansion through Imperialism is the true 
British South African policy. By means of protectorates 
and colonies the way is being prepared for handing native 
territory over to the Cape and to Natal.’ ‘ No place, 
according to Sir Hercules Robinson, ‘ remains in South 
Africa for Imperial rule.” Now it would be most un- 
just to assume that such an extraordinary series of 
statements has been justly attributed to the High 
Commissioner. ‘The policy indicated in the telegram 
would be nothing more or less than an abject surrender 
to the least respectable and least permanent of South 
African parties, the Africander Bund. 

The prima facie probability against such a grave de- 
parture from his duty on the part of a distinguished 
British official is so great, that we may fairly assume 
that interested persons have been putting into the 
High Commissioner's mouth words which he will be 
the first to repudiate. Sir Hercules will fortunately be 
among us in a few days, and will be able to throw off 
the imputations which over-hasty party men at the 
Cape have endeavoured to fix upon him. But 
though it is almost certain that the High Commis- 
sioner himself will repudiate with indignation all sym- 
pathy with this disastrous scheme of policy, it must be 
reluctantly confessed that there is an active party in 
South Africa who would gladly see it in operation and 
assist its progress. ‘There can be little doubt that, as 
regards the future of South Africa, we stand in the 
parting of the ways. In a few weeks, or in a few 
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months at latest, a new High Commissioner will have 
to be appointed, and it will be necessary for the 
Gevernment to determine under what conditions he 
shall go out and with what instructions he shall under- 
take the duties of his difficult office. 

It is worth while, therefore, to recall the main facts 
of the situation, and to form our own judgment upon 
them, at a time when an expression of opinion may 
result in some practical modification of policy. South 
Africa affords par excellence the modern example of the 
Sibylline Books. Each year of neglect and apathy 
diminishes our great inheritance. What is gone is 
gone beyond recall. The chances of success are smaller, 
the difficulties are immeasurably greater; but there 
is still a place of repentance, if only we will elect 
to seek it. The question which a twelvemonth may 
decide is a simple one, but it is one of vast im- 
portance. It is simply this: Is the continent of 
Africa, from the Cape to the Equator, to be de- 
veloped under the direction and for the advantage of 
a British race or not? It is not, as some would have 
us believe, a struggle between Great Britain on the one 
side and the colonists on the other, in which the former 
is always trying to interfere with the freedom of the 
latter. To begin with, the Home Government has not 
the power, the inclination, nor the motive to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the domestic politics of the 
Cape. But the Cape is not South Africa, though a 
good many people are in the habit of speaking of it as 
if it were ; on the contrary, the Cape is a single pro- 
vince in a vast country stretching at present up to the 
Zambesi, and likely in the future to extend still further 
north, over which European influence has made itself 
felt. There is no reason at all why the southernmost 
province of the continent should dispose of the fortunes 
of the infinitely more important countries lying to the 
north of it. On the contrary, there is the strongest rea- 
son why it should not. In the first place, the fact that 
one of the largest and most important of these coun- 
tries has been pacified and reduced to civilisation is 
owing to the efforts of the Imperial Government. British 
tax-payers have paid more than a million sterling for the 
reduction of Bechuanaland. What British officers and 
British organisation have done in Bechuanaland, British 
capital and British labour are doing in the Transvaal, 
and are prepared to do in the great rich districts 
between that country and the Zambesi as soon as a 
reasonable Government is established there. 

At the present moment the majority at Cape Town 
is no doubt controlled by an organisation which wishes 
ill to Great Britain, and which sees, in the triumph 
of Anglo-Saxon enterprise, its own extinction. The 
Africander Bund, which has its representatives at the 
Cape, in the Transvaal, and in the Orange Free State, 
is perfectly well aware that the present time is a criti- 
cal one. Its members know that unless some great 
change take place within the next few years the future 
of South Africa will be irretrievably settled. In the 
Transvaal itself the influx of English-speaking settlers 
or miners has been so great that the newcomers already 
outnumber the Boers. It is scarcely credible, indeed 
the fact is certainly not appreciated in this country, 
that the Scots and English who are at this moment 
making the Transvaal the wealthiest country in South 
Africa are absolutely excluded by the Transvaal Boers 
from all share in the Government of the territory. One 
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privilege only is conceded to them. They are permitted 
to pay the taxes which are required to enable the 
Government of Pretoria to carry on its operations, 

In Swaziland the Africanders under the direction of 
the Boer Government are notoriously and deliberately 
infringing the Convention of London by which our own 
Government and that of the Transvaal mutually under- 
took to refrain from interference with that country, 
Everywhere the Boers and their friends are trying to 
hasten on a crisis. They know perfectly well that if 
only matters are allowed to continue their natural 
course Imperial interests, which are identical with 
those of every loyal colonist in South Africa, must 
prevail. ‘The mere influx of emigrants will finally 
solve all pending questions ; they believe, and are pro- 
bably right in believing, that if only they can succeed 
in winning even a temporary triumph for the Boer 
party which they represent they will throw back pro- 
gress in South Africa for many years, and will so dis- 
gust and dishearten those who have relied upon the 
promises and protection of the Imperial Government 
that they will really be able to make South Africa a 
Boer preserve for generations to come. 

The duty of our Government is plain: they must not 
be afraid of claiming that which belongs to them, they 
must stand by those who will stand by them, they must 
appeal openly to all that is loyal in South Africa, 
whether British or Dutch; and if they do so, much more 
than half the white population and the whole of the 
native tribes will respond. It is only by the everlast- 
ing plan of reserving all our goodwill for those who 
hate and despise us, and keeping all our reproof for 
those who are longing to be our friends, that we can 
lose South Africa. 


BALLADE OF A PERTURBED PHILOSOPHER 





‘Quite enough to make a philosopher swear. —Mr. 
Joun Mortey at Shoreditch. 


O sit as it were on a plump of pins, 

Day after day and night after night, 
And vote with the Outs and rage at the Ins, 
Full of the knowledge that right ’s not might ; 
To note that, whatever my powers of spite, 
I am one in a dozen with Conybeare, 
And that Biggar and I are both things of light . .. 
It’s enough to make a philosopher swear ! 


To watch for my (possible !) crimes and sins 
Arthur B., with the smiles that blight 

And the easy air of the cove that wins 

(Sure of his facts, and so dam polite !) 
Countering, gibbeting, setting us right, 

And feel that, however Id like to dare, 

I haven't a chance when it comes to a fight . . . 
It ’s enough to make a philosopher swear ! 


Alas ! the world is a top that spins 

(The axiom’s true, though perhaps it’s trite), 
And worse, far worse, than the jibe that skins, 
And the facts that burn and the figures that bite, 
The thought that here, with the goal in sight, 

I am out of the running with Labouchere, 

And that never a Rad was in poorer plight . . . 
It’s enough to make a philosopher swear ! 


ENVOY. 
In vain I wing my rhetorical flight, 
And tear my epigrammatical hair. 


Labby is Labby, and black’s not white . . . 
It’s enough to make a philosopher swear ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


it is often said of this or that distinguished man that his 

life was his work. It appears probable that there are 
few celebrated writers of whom this could be said with 
less truth than Mr. Browning. Anybody—that is, anybody 
with a taste for Browning, which is generally believed to be 
congenital, and difficult, if not impossible, to acquire—can 
read Mr. Browning’s poems ; but if after doing so they have 
a clear conception of the man Browning, the image will 
have uncommonly little definite relation to the cheerful 
gentleman who is nearly eighty and looks under seventy, 
and who lives in Kensington, enjoying to the full all the 
best social life that London has to offer. 

The first thing which would strike any one introduced 
to the whole of Mr. Browning’s works for the first time 
would probably be their voluminousness. The next point to 
engage the attention of our imaginary explorer might be— 
but it would depend where he began reading—that a great 
deal of it appeared to be unintelligible ; and a great deal 
more, ostentatiously harsh and rough. If he read elsewhere 
he might be fairly amazed at Mr. Browning’s supernatural 
cleverness and extraordinarily wide knowledge. Else- 
where, again, he might be impressed by the poet’s pathos, 
beauty of language, and command of verse ; and in yet 
other places he might say that here was a profound, con- 
sistent, and not less than ordinarily original philosopher. 
It is not possible within brief limits to do more than 
advert to a few of these points. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the largest of Mr. 
Browning's works, The Ring and the Book. It consists of 
twelve books, and is considerably longer than the Jad. 
It tells one romantic story, in which some half-dozen 
characters are concerned. The whole story, except the 
final climax, is told separately in each of the books except 
the last (and best), which is but half the length of the 
others, and forms a sort of conclusion. It is told from the 
point of view of the poet, of the actors in the drama— 
murderer, victim, counsel on both sides, and judge, and of 
promiscuous contemporary spectators. Yet, so great is Mr. 
Browning's ingenuity, that the story does not lose its inter- 
est any more than a story of to-day about which every one 
was talking would lose its interest because one had heard 
it from a dozen different people. No writer of fiction has 
ever put himself more completely in the position of the 
persons through which he speaks. Nothing could be more 
admirable, and nothing more characteristic of the habits 
of mind of lawyers in all ages than the contrast between 
the ways of thought and the styles of eloquence of the 
capable, ambitious, unsympathetic, dried-up prig who 
writes the speech for the prosecution, and that of the 
merry, bustling, domestic, middle-aged gentleman who 
has the conduct of the defence. The latter is supposed 
to write in the utmost cheerfulness, partly because that is 
his nature, and partly because it is his little boy’s birth- 
day. Again and again the Latin he introduces—translat- 
ing to himself as he goes along—is irresistibly ludicrous, 
and worked with marvellous skill into the decasyllabic 
metre, which is sometimes blank verse and sometimes 





not, in which the whole poem is written. It is a re- 
markable thing that the friend and biographer of the 
late Mr. C. S. Calverley thought it necessary to apologise 
for the hostility shown by Calverley to Browning in 
that masterly parody, The Cock and the Bull; and more 
remarkable still that a published letter of Calverley’s 
suggests that he himself took the same view. As a 
matter of fact, T’he Cock and the Bull was the finest compli- 
ment that Calverley had it in his power to pay to The Ring 
and the Book The parody is close enough to enable the 
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attentive reader to be certain that Calverley had read The 
Ring and the Book all through, and thoroughly appreciated 
and admired it. It is almost safe to say that no one who 
did not like The Ring and the Book ever read it all through; 
and quite safe to say that Calverley was familiar with every 
one of its twelve books, and had probably read every line 
of it more than once. 

Perhaps there was never anything so good written 
about Spiritualism as Mr. Sludge the Medium. It has been 
asserted by a person who has spent much time in reading 
Mr. Browning, and more in perusing, with hostile intent, 
the records and statements of the whole fraternity of 
rappers and rap-hearers, and persons generally endeavour- 
ing or pretending to be in communication with the spirit- 
world, that he has never heard or read of any surprising feat 
or marvellous event of this nature which is not enumerated, 
and more or less explained, in the 1500 lines or so of the 
inimitable Sludge. For those who have the fortunate taste 
of liking Mr. Browning’s style, it is all pleasant entertain- 
ment ; but it is a great deal more than that besides. Mr. 
Sludge the Medium is a most accurate and exhaustive account 
by an extremely hard-headed, careful, and impartial ob- 
server of the ways and manners of a large class of fraudu- 
lent persons. It is as valuable dialectically as the best 
sort of prose treatise constituting the highest authority 
upon some controverted question, and you get all the 
poetry, if you happen to like it, thrown in. This is charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Browning’s work. When he writes, it is, 
as a rule, because he has something to say. Sometimes it 
is only a pretty or a romantic story that he tells ; but in his 
larger works he discourses about religion, or philosophy, 
or music, or painting, or as the case may be, and the num- 
ber of things Mr. Browning knows, and their diversity, 
will fill with respectful admiration every one who takes 
the trouble to find out what they are. 

As is generally known, Mr. Browning also writes songs. 
Evelyn Hope—a favourite with young ladies—is a song, 
and an uncommonly pretty pathetic song too. The famous 
Cavalier Tunes are avowedly songs; and the man who 
read them without any sympathy would be monstrously 
lacking in imagination. Then there is the stanza at the 
beginning of Confessions, which might have been written 
by Mr. Swinburne himself : 

* What is he buzzing in my ears ? 
** Now that I come to die, 
Do I view the world as a vale of tears?” 

Ah, reverend sir, not I.’ 
Whether these Confessions are such as are often made 
on deathbeds may be questioned. They certainly suggest 
that Mr. Browning was in the best of health and spirits 
when he wrote them. Let it be added that Mr. Browning 
is as little morbid as any writer. He can write tragic 
stories, long or short, with any one living, but he never 
takes an unholy pleasure in death, pain, or sorrow. On 
the contrary, he dislikes them all with the hearty and 
healthy dislike of a strong, sane man. 

This strength, sanity, and clearness of head sometimes 
lead Mr. Browning to cut intellectual capers which it 
really needs some attention to follow without confusion. 
He can carry in his head any amount of grammatical con- 
structions, and work them all out correctly like a blind- 
folded chess-player. In Dis Aliter Visum or Le Byron de 
nos Jours occurs this line : 


‘““¢ For boys say Love me or I die. 


The words ‘ Love me or I die’ are printed in italics, and 
enclosed in two sets of inverted commas ; also, the whole 
poem is supposed to be addressed by a woman to a man. 
The words in italics, therefore, are so printed because they 
are what she says to him that he once said to himself 
(“) that she might say (© that boys said. A man who 
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writes freely in this style, supplying the place of ‘she 
said’s and ‘ you said’s only by accurately placed inverted 
commas, has the same sort of intellectual strength as a 
man who swallows and digests a proposition of Euclid at a 
glance. 

If Mr. Browning’s works were written in a style as 
generally popular as those of Lord Tennyson, they might 
have all the wholesome effect on the public mind that 
poetry can have, whatever that might be. But we have 
to take things as they are; and to get at Mr. Browning’s 
vast information, sage reflections, entertaining anecdotes, 
good advice, and, in fact, miscellaneous communications 
generally, you must ‘learn his great language, catch 
his’ not over and above ‘clear accents.’ Some people 
ean do this, and others cannot. So much the better for 
the some. If the others grumble, they unreasonably 
forget the superiority of half-a-loaf to no bread.) It is 
ungracious to revile a writer of fiction—except at the 
beginning of his career, when you may hope to improve 
him—because you do not like the manner in which he 
finds it convenient to express himself. Nobody need 
listen who does not like. There are Mr. Browning's 
works: if anybody cares for them they can be had (in 
sixteen volumes) of any respectable bookseller. Enough 
people have cared for them to make their author one of 
the most noteworthy men of his time. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 


| to Mr. John M. Swan’s The Prodigal Son the Academy 

of 1889 has at least one memorable picture. It is 
not the painter’s best, the colour is scarce distinguished, 
it is marred in places by an effect of realism. Yet here is 
a finely modelled figure ; here is landscape with charm ; 
its mystery, its harmoniousness, contribute to the great- 
ness of the effect; finally, here is accomplishment in 
paint. And so long as such work is done in England one 
need not despair of British art. 

The Academicians themselves contribute nothing that 
will live in our recollection. The exception is (as 
always) Mr. Orchardson, whose Young Duke is perhaps 
the finest picture he has yet painted. Of course, it has all 
the old mannerism and the same old reds and yellows, but 
for all that it is marvellously adroit in composition and 
execution, while the still-life in the foreground, and the 
bunch of roses which seems to give completeness to the 
whole work, are painted with the utmost skill. Then Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., exhibits two pictures this year, 
which will surprise those who remember some of his earlier 
works. His Ophelia is pictorially conceived, skilfully com- 
posed, and is the result of subtile observation of nature; 
while Under the Olives is a genuine open-air study painted 
with considerable energy and artistic sense. But, for the 
rest, the work of the Academicians and Associates is 
marked by an unpleasantness of colour and a common- 
place technical quality, which render them almost dis- 
tressing. Each of the fortunate artists who is within 
the pale discovered long ago what he deemed to be 
his métier, and since then none has troubled himself with 
enterprise or experiment. Schools rise and fall, and 
new gospels are preached ; but not an echo pierces the 
walls of Burlington House. It is a kind of axiom 
in art as well as in literature, that the heresy of one 
age becomes the dogma of the next, but Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism has not touched the Academy yet, and there have 
been three or four heresies since that. It is almost 
incredible that artists should be found who are willing to 
accept a convention which was worn out five-and-thirty 
years ago. In the brave days when the masterpieces of 
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Frith, Herbert, and Horsley were the sensation of the 
Academy pictures were painted every bit as good in 
quality, intention, and dramatic effect as the works of 
Messrs. Gow, Crofts, Marcus Stone, Storey, the most of 
them that now claim places on the line. On these 
the experience of half-a-century is thrown away. They 
have declined to profit by anything that has been added 
to the sum of human knowledge by the earnest experi- 
mentalists of the modern schools. They are still content 
to paint castles unworthy of a stage carpenter: to set 
down before canvas walls squadrons of models from St, 
John’s Wood, tricked out in finery for which they have 
ransacked the costume shops of Covent Garden. And in 
this they display no appreciation of fine colour, no sense 
of the grandeur of line, no observation of nature. The only 
research to which they devote themselves is literary in kind. 
They are indefatigable in delving for ‘ subjects’ and < cos- 
tumes’ in dull, dry historical tomes; but they have no 
time to study their models in atmospheric environment. 
They symbolise the open air by a tree or a gravel walk. 
Indeed, without these symbols one could hardly understand 
their pictures at all. For they are conceived and finished 
in the studio ; the heavy odour of Wardour Street clings 
to them for ever. It is the tritest of commonplaces that 
subject is never justification for a picture ; yet every year 
and to every Academy it is necessary to repeat this com- 
monplace. Treatment alone confers the quality of great- 
ness. Pathos is not an affair of distorted facial muscles, 
but of a scheme of colour or an arrangement of light and 
shade. 

A comparison of Mr. Calderon’s Home with Mr. Swan’s 
masterpiece affords an illustration. In the latter, senti 
ment is represented pictorially by means of colour and light. 
The former entirely fails to touch us because, in spite of 
its obvious intention and the quotation in the catalogue, its 
colour is contemptible and its composition trivial to the 
last degree. And even in the entirely inartistic field which 
the British school have chosen for themselves, their failure 
is in most_cases complete. They are generally unable to 
interpret straightforwardly the subjects which they adopt 
after infinite thought. There is scarcely one canvas in the 
Academy bearing a well-known name which tells its story 
intelligibly. The earliest painters in Greece, conscious 
that their works were deficient in realism, aided the spec- 
tators’ imagination by such inscriptions as ‘ This is a cow,’ 
‘This is a tree.’ Similarly the Gows and Longs, fearing 
lest without explanation the story to which they attach 
so much importance would be misunderstood, fail not to 
add elucidatory comments. This is a confession of weak- 
ness, and seems to prove that had they devoted themselves 
to literature, towards which they obviously incline, they 
might have been not less obscure than they are in 
paint. 

The Newlyn School is so strongly represented at Bur- 
lington House that something may here be said as to its 
aim and achievement. ‘The energetic artists of whom it 
consists have thrown to the winds the precepts of the 
Academies, and honestly (according to their lights) de- 
voted themselves to the study of Nature. They have some- 
times been unfortunate in the material they have chosen 
for representation ; and their pictures, in spite of their 
power and force, are seldom pictorial. Yet their protest 
against a narrow convention has beer sincere, and the 
technique of their leaders is undoubtedly fresh and vigor- 
ous. Of late some of them have fallen into a mannerism 
which has rendered their work a little wearisome. This, 
however, is not uncomfortably obvious in the canvasses 
of Messrs. Stanhope Forbes and Frank Bramley, who both 
occupy distinguished positions in this year’s Academy. 
Mr. Forbes’s Health of the Bride is clever and veracious. 
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The painter has thoroughly realised his subject, with- 
out achieving a pictorial success. The grey light fall- 
ing through thé windows on a group of wedding guests 
in a country inn does not afford material for decorative 
treatment, and, in spite of its strength and realism, the 
picture is disappointing. The scheme of Mr. Bramley’s 
Saved differs but little from that of last year’s Hopeless 
Dawn. This is matter for regret. An artist of Mr. 
Bramley’s power has no need to repeat himself; he is 
surely capable of finding some fresh material to experi- 
ment upon every year. Mr. Tuke has some points in 
common with the painters of the Newlyn School, but his 
All Hands to the Pumps is fresher and pictorially more suc- 
cessful than either of the two last-mentioned canvasses. 

One reflects with gladness that there still exists a group 
of artists with faith in the grand style, and whose aim is 
consciously decorative. The President, for instance, has 
it for the end and object of his art to search out graceful 
poses or pretty arrangements of drapery. This year he 
sends five pictures to the Academy—one of them a por- 
trait; but in none can one discern any quality of colour or 
draughtsmanship which entitles it to be called ‘decorative, 
in the true sense of the word. They are unpleasant in 
colour; and, though they evidently aspire to be Greek 
in spirit, their Hellenism is plainly a result of culture. 
The most ambitious, Greek Girls Playing at Ball, is from 
every point of view unsatisfactory. The pose of the girl 
who has thrown the ball is twisted and ugly. There 
is no attempt to render textures with truthfulness ; flesh 
is painted like wax; the surface of the marble has no 
character whatever; the draperies look as though they 
were copied from plaster casts of the Elgin Marbles or 
the reliefs from the temple of Nike Apteros ; and the 
background is so conventional as to be obtrusively uncon- 
vincing. It is difficult to conceive what purpose is served 
by the production of such works as this. And yet a 
glance round the walls of the Academy will show that 
Sir Frederick Leighton has imitators who spend their 
lives in painting pictures based on a misconception of the 
word ‘decorative. This much-abused term does not 
exclusively apply to Kensington-Greek females, posturing 
angels, and flowers in blue pots. Every real work of 
art, be it landscape, figure, or portrait, must be decorative, 
or its other qualities will nothing avail. It is evidently 
Mr. S. J. Solomon’s ambition to follow in Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s steps as a cultivator of the grand style; and 
in this year’s picture he appears as the apotheosis of the 
Academy student. His Sacred and Profane Love is mus- 
cular enough to suggest the prize académie—the medalled 
exercise of the year. But its sentiment is tawdry, its colour 
is commonplace, its composition is loose and scattered. It 
is so much Lewis Morris in paint. 





SCOTS GUILDS AND CRAFTS. 


SOCIETY has outgrown the older forms of Merchants’ 
Guilds and Craftsmen’s Incorporations. While these 
institutions remain as part of the mechanism of our social 
and municipal life, their former meaning and functions 
have undergone a change. Deans and Brethren of the 
Guild and Deacons and Conveners of Trades are no longer 
associated in the public mind with much of their original 
purposes or of their ancient rivalries. In a certain measure 
they represent the posterior whorls out of which the grow- 
ing social and civie organism has made its escape, and 
which it retains as a more or less ornamental appendage, 
almost forgetting that there was a time when they en- 
closed its whole life and activities. Beyond their existing 
uses, therefore, these remains of the old Mercantile Guilds 
and Incorporations of the Crafts in our Scottish burghs are 
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precious as a record of the organisation and customs of 
times when the Muse of History thought it below her 
dignity to take note of the ways of life of the common 
people, or soil her page with the doings of trading bodies 
and mechanical industries, unless when it happened that 
they came in contact with court or military concerns. 
The ‘lokkit buiks, containing the accounts and the 
minutes of the old corporate bodies which have gradually 
become merged and lost in the system of municipal 
government they aided to evolve, are mines of valuable 
information respecting the prevalent ideas and the environ- 
ment of everyday life. 

One is glad to see that these neglected materials of 
history, like the similar illustrations of ‘landward’ life con- 
tained in session and other parish records, are at length 
receiving from local hands the attention they deserve. 
Volumes like Mr. Colin Hunt’s Perth Hammermen’s Book 
(Perth: Jackson) and Mr, Colston’s History of the Guildry 
of Edinburgh (Edinburgh : Cameron) yield evidence of this, 
not only in the reverent care with which the ancient Craft 
and Guildry archives are handled, but in the handsome 
guise in which they have been collected and preserved for 
the ‘ Brether’ and for the public. Mr. Colston, tracing ab 
ovo the origin of ‘ Gilds, discovers their germs far back in 
the usages of primitive society and in the principles of the 
Christian faith, and notes the development they have under- 
gone from the Patriarchal or Family through the Religious 
or Social, to the Mercantile or Town and to the Crafts or 
Trades Guild. The question may be raised—we do not 
enter into it—whether retrogression rather than _pro- 
gress is not implied in the change from Guild Brethren, 
whose bond of union was ‘ Worship and Charity,’ to asso- 
ciation for the purpose of ‘ Help and Defence,’ and thence 
to combination for the purpose of conserving special privi- 
leges of trade and citizenship. At this latter stage the 
process of evolution had arrived long before the date at 
which Mr. Hunt (late Deacon of the Craft) takes up, from 
the entries in the ‘ Auld Buik’ between 1518 and 1568, 
the history of the Perth Hammermen, an account of 
whose doings, from the circumstances of the burgh 
and of the calling, is peculiarly well fitted to illustrate 
the part played by Guilds and Trade Incorporations 
in civic and national life. The contentions, occasionally 
leading to broil and bloodshed, between the Merchant 
and Crafts Guilds were already in full operation. The 
former represented roughly the conservative instincts 
fighting for the preservation of existing control, and the 
latter the more democratic influences struggling for the 
possession of power: without, however, any conception 
on the part of deacons or brethren that ‘ unfreemen’ and 
other unprivileged persons would one day become sharers 
in the local government and trade. 

In Perth the contest seems to have begun earlier and to 
have been waged more keenly than almost anywhere, for 
the reason that from the first the Crafts had a larger share 
in the management of town affairs than in the other 
Scottish burghs. The Queen Regent had in 1550 stood 
the friend of the Craftsmen of Perth in the efforts made by 
the Merchant Guilds and the Lords of Parliament not long 
before that time to put Deacons of Crafts out of Councils 
as‘ right dangerous’; and a contest led by Walter Bal- 
neaves left Perth ‘ with the most democratic ‘Town Council 
of any burgh in Scotland.” Though the Hammermen, 
like the other Crafts of Perth, were. for the most part 
strong supporters of reform in Church and State, their 
zeal in these matters does not appear to have often 
assumed such disloyal or seditious shapes as we must 
suppose it did in Dundee, where the ‘common piper, 
Anthonie Court, had by resolution of Council to be 
‘supersedit,’ and ‘ordanit not to play aither prively or 
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publicly that spring callit “ Tobacco’’’—doubtless a 
‘counterblast’ against the Sovereign, who had personally 
interposed his wisdom to effect a civic revolution adverse 
to the pretensions of the Crafts—while a baxter had even 
been heard to speak ‘ blasphemous words against the Pro- 
vost.. Mr. Hunt in his very interesting ‘ Introductory 
Sketch’ supports, as in duty and conscience bound, the 
stand made by his Craft and its allies through all the 
political and other troubles they encountered in the days 
of the Stuart Kings, and afterwards when the Fair City 
was so frequently the very centre of civil and religious 
broil. Of course there is another side to these events, 
and he need not have spoken so bitterly of the memory 
of Montrose; but with the figures he finds in the 
Hammermen’s Book he is entitled to point out that the 
trade of the town was apparently never more prosperous 
than in the Protector’s time, nor so backward as during 
the period of the next two reigns, when persecution for 
the sake of maintenance of privileges and of religious con- 
formity was afoot. 

From the first entries in the Hammermen’s Book we 
discover the prominent part taken by the Craft in re- 
ligious services and processions, in connection with which, 
indeed, these Incorporations, with the name and original 
function of Deacons, are held to have arisen. The Ham- 
mermen, in addition to providing for the wax and other 
expenses of the daily services at the altar of their 
patron saint, St. Eloys, and marching in their place at the 
solemnisation of the mass and various Church festivals, had 
their annual miracle play to act before the people. That 
performed in 1518 had for its subject ‘ The Fall of Man,’ 
and there does not seem to have been much change of 
programme from year to year down to 1553, beyond the 
cutting out of the vulgar scenes of horseplay, indicated 
by the substitution of ‘ the Trinity,’ the ‘Serpent,’ and the 
‘two Little Angels,’ for the ‘ Devil’s Man’ and the ‘ Three 
Tormentors, due, possibly, as Mr. Hunt suggests, to 
influences that were preparing the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Regulation of buying and selling within the free- 
dom of the burgh, and inspection of work and methods 
whether they were good and skilful, formed a large part 
of the duties of the ‘Dekyn and Haill Brether’ of the 
Hammermen, as of other Crafts in other towns; and no 
small light is shed from the records on trade and busi- 
ness ways. But they also represented the great bene- 
volent and charitable institutions of the time, filling 
the place at once of our insurance offices and our poor- 
houses, and anticipating to some extent Prince Bismarck’s 
new State Social devices for making provision on behalf of 
the artisan classes against the evils of old age and sickness. 
In these statutes, minutes, and accounts of three centuries 
ago, with their evidences of kindly and practical help 
rendered to unfortunate ‘ Brether’ and their dependants ; 
their directions to the Deacon for ending strife and _pro- 
moting good feeling, and bringing offenders to a house and 
cause them to drink of Perth homebrewed—there was no 
whisky in these days— in the sight of honest men at their 
own expense’ ; the devices for discouraging ‘leeing’ and 
‘ misnurtured words,’ and compelling younger members to 
‘mend their manners and obey their fathers’ ; and the 
anxiety to turn out good and honest work ; the example 
of the Perth Hammermen is worthy of the imitation as 
well as of the admiration of the Crafts and Guilds of to-day. 





COUNTY COURTS. 
i 
( NE great feature of the County Court is the judgment 
summons. It is scarcely necessary to explain that, 
when imprisonment for debt was_ abolished, a power of 
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committal to prison was reserved if it could be shown 
that the debtor had the means to pay, and yet refused 
to ‘part.. When this happens, a judgment summons is 
issued, and the debtor is put on his defence. The ex- 
cuses of the poorer sort are curiously similar. They have 
no money ; or they have done no work for six months ; or 
their ‘old woman’ is confined to her bed with an incur- 
able disease; or none of their children earn anything. 
‘You cannot feed capons so,’ no doubt; and the debtor 
seems from his appearance to be in no danger of death 
from starvation. Of course, the creditor's view of the 
position is optimistic, even roseate. To him the de- 
faulter is a skilled workman, earning large wages; he 
pays a considerable sum for house-rent ; his Sunday 
dinners are the envy of the neighbourhood ; his family is 
self-supporting, and so on. The judge has formed his own 
conclusions, and interrupts with his decision-—ten shillings 
a month, or whatever it away be; and the parties are 
removed protesting, and others take their place. The 
excuses of the better sort are often touched with matchless 
impudence. It seems incredible that a man should send 
his valet to declare that, howbeit he is living in Park Lane, 
he cannot keep up a sequence of monthly payments ; or 
that a private secretary should come forward with some- 
thing of the same romance ; or that a barrister should 
employ a solicitor to brief another counsel to explain 
that he cannot appear to show cause why he is a 
periodical defaulter. But such cases are not uncom- 
mon. It is possible that defendants of this type may 
be quite unable to pay up; but one cannot help think- 
ing they might very easily manage to pay something. 
With all such cases the judge, experienced in the wiles 
of impecunious humanity, deals briefly, wisely, mercifully, 
and in no wise after the fashion of his brother in the fable. 
Of him it is told that he was about to dismiss the debtor, 
when the other side alleged that the said debtor had a 
rich aunt. Whereupon ‘Let execution issue immediately 
against the rich aunt’ was the inequitable finding. The 
tale is mythical, no doubt ; but it is not lacking in a certain 
quaintness and charm. 

The actors and audience form a curiously mixed throng. 
First there is ‘His Honour,’ of whom enough has inci- 
dentally been said. Then come the Registrar and High 
Bailiff, both mighty great people in their own estimation 
and in the eyes of the poorer suitors. These two offices are 
now usually filled by the same individual : a burden almost 
too prodigious, it might be thought, for human intellectuals. 
For some occult reason, the Registrar and High Bailiff has 
lately taken to decking himself in wig and gown and bands, 
and these he wears with visible satisfaction. He is usually 
a large man with a loud and ringing voice, whose tones 
strike awe into the heart of the judgment debtor. Whether 
he is ‘noble in reason’ or not it would be difficult to say ; 
for in the presence of the judge his part is ‘ nothing but 
roaring.’ He is notable, however, in his way ; for ‘in form 
and moving how express and admirable!’ The Lords 
Justices of Appeal would look insignificant beside him. 
He is the very paragon of lawyers. How wise he looks 
when the judge asks his advice as to a point in the County 
Court Rules of 1886! How much wiser he looks as, in a 
sumptuous silence, he sits doing nothing! As for them 
that practise under him, the barristers are of two classes: 
beginners whose chance of success is still an open ques- 
tion, and elderly men who have so far missed their mark 
that no great possibilities are open to them. His Honour 
is, for obvious reasons, inclined to treat the first class with 
condescending patronage, and the second with distant 
hauteur. Both he is apt to ‘squelch upon occasion ’—to 
borrow a phrase of Carlyle—if his liver happen to be out 
of order. If you consider the quality of atmosphere which 
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he perforce must breathe, you shall see that the Carlylism 
aforesaid is almost of necessity rather the rule than the 
exception. For the solicitors each Court has a distinct ‘ bar’ 
of its own, and the leaders are those who know a little 
of law, and a great deal of His Honour. After all, judges 
are human, and something may come of judicious manage- 
ment. 

An important feature is the Jury. When one, as some- 
times happens, is summoned to assist the judge, it is com- 
posed of five good men and true, who commonly arrive at 
their verdict with marvellous celerity, and show themselves 
by no means so inclined to follow the judge’s directions 
as are their brethren of the Supreme Court. It is not 
always easy to find the principle on which they act ; 
but there are two unwritten rules which obviously have 
great weight with them. These are (1) ‘ When in doubt 
find for the plaintiff’; and (2) ‘The amount of damages 
given should always be half the amount of damages 
claimed.’ Proceeding from these premises, they fulfil their 
function with much satisfaction to themselves and with 
no great hurt to the cause of morality, whether public 
or private. As for the world of plaintiffs, defendants, 
and witnesses, it is multiform as society, and variable as 
news or the shapes and colours of the sea. To analyse it 
were to analyse a whole section of humanity ; to describe 
it, to produce a whole chapter of the Book of the 
World. The audience, in so far as it is distinguishable, 
is a dense mass of ‘the mutable, odorous many, as 
Mr. Swinburne has somewhere said. For, like the Police 
Court, the County Court is not only the tribunal but 
the theatre of the poor. Were it only held in the even- 
ing and in a_ building of sufficient size, the audience 
would be enormous. As things are, it is a favourite 
resort of the unemployed, who follow the varying fortunes 
of a long-contested case with an eagerness and an inten- 
sity of appreciation in which they seem to forget alike 
their duty towards society and their duty towards Tra- 
falgar Square. In such cases His Honour only lives to 
get at the pith of the matter as speedily as possible. ‘1 
want none of your oratory ; get on with the facts,’ was 
the unceremonious reminder once given to a counsel who 
was proceeding with much pride, pomp, and circumstance 
toopen the matter. A clinking pace must be kept up, or 
the work would never be got through. Just as the most 
obvious condition of London life is the apparently insane 
desire to be always moving on and getting forward, so 
here, in this microcosm of London life, the chief anxiety 
seems to be to pass to the next case. So the day goes, 
till at five or six the last defaulter is dealt with, and 
the last piece of twopenny justice done. Then the scene 
is abandoned with all possible speed, and what has been 
all day a place of wrangling and false witness is at last 
left uncontentious and innocent. ‘The assumption is that 
darkness is incapable of litigiousness, and echoes have no 
time for perjury. If it is incorrect, then does His Honour’s 
passing make no difference. 


NEW READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
Iv. 
CORNELIUS THE FERRYMAN, 

SEVENTY years ago there was a good ferryman named 
Cornelius, who rowed people between New York and 
Staten Island. He had neither wife nor child, nor any 
one to think of except himself. It was, therefore, his 
custom, when he had earned enough in a day for his own 
wants, to put the rest aside, and bestow it upon sick 
or blind or maimed persons, lest they should come to the 
workhouse. And the sick and the blind and the maimed 
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gathered around him, and waited by the water's edge> 
until Cornelius’s day’s work should be over. 

This went on until one of the little sooty imps who are 
always in mischief came to hear of it, and told the prin- 
cipal devil in charge of the United States, whose name is 
Politicianus. 

‘ Dear me,’ said the Devil, ‘ this will never do. I will 
see to it immediately.’ 

And he went off to Cornelius, and caught him in the 
act of giving two dimes to a blind beggar. 

‘ How foolish you are,’ he said ; ‘ what waste of money 
is this! If you saved it up, you would by-and-by be 
able to build an hospital for all the beggars in New York.’ 

‘It would be a long time before there was enough, 
objected Cornelius. 

‘ Not at all,’ said the Devil, ‘if you let me invest your 
money for you.’ And he showed Cornelius the plan of a 
most splendid hospital, and across the front of it was in- 
scribed in letters of gold, Cornetius DiaBoLoporus. And 
Cornelius was persuaded, and that evening he gave no- 
thing to the poor. And the poor had come to think 
that Cornelius’s money was their own, and abused him as 
though he had robbed them. And Cornelius drove them 
away: and his heart was hardened against them from that 
day forth. 

But the Devil kept his promise to Cornelius, and put 
him up to all the good things in Wall Street, and he soon 
had enough to build ten hospitals. But the more he had 
to build with, the less he wanted to build. And by-and- 
by the Devil called upon him, and found him contemplat- 
ing two pictures. One of them showed the finest hospital 
you can imagine, full of neat, clean rooms, in one of which 
sat Cornelius himself, wearing a dress with a number and 
badge, and sipping arrowroot. The other showed fine 
houses, and opera-boxes, and fast-trotting horses, and dry 
champagne, and ladies who dance in ballets, and paintings 
by the great masters. Cornelius thrust the pictures away, 
and the Devil did not ask to see them, nor was it needful 
that he should, for he had painted them himself. 

‘O dear Mr. Devil,’ said Cornelius, ‘I am so glad that 
you have called, for I wanted to speak to you. It strikes 
me that there is a great defect in the plan which you have 
been so good as to draw for me.’ 

‘What is that ?’ asked the Devil. 

‘ There is no place for black men,’ said Cornelius. ‘ And 
you know white men will never let them come into the 
same hospital.’ 

And the Devil, to do him justice, talked very reasonably 
to Cornelius, and represented to him that there were very 
few black men in New York, and that these had very 
vigorous constitutions. But Cornelius was inflamed with 
enthusiasm, and frantic with philanthropy, and he vowed 
that he would not give a cent to a hospital that had not 
a wing for black men as big as all the rest of the build- 
ing. And the Devil had to take his plan back, and come 
again in a year and a day. And when he did come back, 
Cornelius asked him if he did not think it would be a 
most excellent thing if all the Irishmen in New York 
could be shut up in a hospital or elsewhere ; and he could 
not deny it. So he had to take his plan back again. 
And next year it was the turn of the Chinese, and then 
of the Red Indians, and then of the dogs and cats. 
And then Cornelius thought that he ought to provide 
room for all the people who had been ruined by his 
speculations, and the Devil thought so too, but doubted 
whether Cornelius would be able to afford it. And at last 
Cornelius said : 

‘ Methinks I have been very foolish in wishing to build 
a hospital at all while I am living. Surely it would be 
better that I should enjoy my money myself during my 
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life, and leave the residue for the lawyers to divide after 
my death.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ said the Devil ; ‘ that is exactly 
what I should do if I were you.’ 

So Cornelius put the plans behind a shelf in his counting- 
house, and the mice atethem. And he went on prospering 
and growing rich, until the Devil became envious of him, 
and insisted on changing places with him. So Cornelius 
went below, and the Devil came and dwelt in New York, 
where he still is. R. Garnett, 





SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
VI.—TRAVELLERS TALES, 


é ea impoverishment of the hand-loom industry had 

driven from it the more energetic and adven- 
turous of the young generation. While the lasses put 
their shawls about their heads and went to tend the iron 
steam-looms in the new mills, the lads took their feet 
from the treadles, kicked off their ‘ bauchels,’ tied their 
wardrobe in a bundle, and walked away into the greater 
world of Inverdoon, to take the shilling of the recruiting- 
sergeant or to enter the fo’c’sle of one of the new clippers 
that sailed to India and China. Then what rejoicing 
there was when any one of these wandering sons returned ! 
—what astonishment to find the pale, pinched, awkward 
and mischievous loons, who had fled from the dreary 
monotony and poverty of the loom, returned broad and 
brawny men, hairy and bronzed, self-possessed and serious, 
to receive the respect and deference of those from whom 
they had been wont to get nothing but scoldings and 
‘skelps’ !—and what wonder and delight were found in 
admiring the spoils they brought home and in listening to 
their tales of camp and shore, storm and battle, wounds and 
death! So far as I can recall, their stories (although heard 
with the most engrossed attention) were made up of the 
most obvious facts and phenomena of a narrow personal ex- 
perience ; seldom did they contain anything valuable or 
curious. Yet, all the same, it was a constant marvel to 
see and hear men whose feet, so to say, still bore the dust 
of strange shores, which had been represented thitherto 
only vaguely by certain lines on the map, certain phrases 
in the text-book of geography, and certain sad allusions in 
The Missionary Record, and to apprehend that they had 
been parts, however small, of events that had moved and 
shaken the world. 

Such a significant figure was Tam M‘Kay, the only son 
of the old asthmatic. I had first heard of his arrival home 
from the one-eyed Robbie, who told me in confidence that 
he had been ‘on the batter’ (the spree) with Tam and 
Tam’s father, and who invited me into the weaving-shop 
to see him. The weaving-shop was not a favourite haunt 
of boys except in winter, when a peat-fire smouldered in 
a large rust-eaten grate ; in summer and early autumn 
the shop made one shiver: it was dimly lighted, and it 
had a damp earthen floor, treading which the bare feet 
often came upon clammy threads and thrums, and things 
slimy and offensive. When I entered the weaving-shop | saw, 
to my surprise, that a fire was lit (though it was only ‘hairst- 
time, and boys’ feet were still bare). On a bench before 
the fire sat smoking such a man as I had never seen be- 
fore. He wore only a shirt (with the sleeves rolled up), 
and the kilt and gaiters of a Highland regiment, and | 
could not sufficiently wonder at his bronzed face and 
ferocious beard, and his great, brown, hairy arms and 
legs: they were, indeed, liker the limbs of a tree than of 
a man, When he spoke his speech had a quick, un- 
familiar accent and sing-song, and was abundantly gar- 
nished with strange and terrible oaths—all which fixed 
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and held the attention of youth. This was Tam M‘Kay, 
who had been through the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, and who had returned to his proud old father 
flushed with victory and booty-money, and with half-- 
score of medals. Upon the demand of question he would 
tell how the Alma was waded and the opposing heights 
swept clear of the Russians, and how he and his fellows 
marched with Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of Lucknow. 
in shirt and kilt (as he sat then) because of the great heat. 
how they swam a branch of the Ganges on _ bullock-back. 
and how they sacked an Indian palace and bayonetted all 
the men they found, because of the atrocities that had 
been committed at Cawnpore. 

‘Demmit!’ exclaimed Robbie Steven, with wrathful 
face, discharging rapid winks from his single flashing eye. 
‘Ye did richt to gi’e the skinny black limmers the begnet ! 
By Gosh, ye did! Deevils ‘at they war !’ 

So vivid was the impression upon me of the narrative 
of these exploits, that whenever I think of the deeds of 
British arms in Russia and India, it is Tam’s brawny, 
kilted figure—and Tam’s alone—that I clearly see marching 
on from victory to victory, Tam M‘Kay, however, but 
told of these things when his memory was compelled to 
turn back to them: his spontaneous reminiscences were ot 
quite other matters—of short commons and long drinks, 
of comrades and sweethearts, of brawls and sprees abroad 
and at home. When he got into that spontaneous vein, a 
strange phenomenon appeared. The old fellows, who had 
been trying to give an ear to Tam, and at the same time 
to count the threads of the stripes they were weaving, 
rested on their lays, and chuckled, and began to rake up 
certain lean, musty reminiscences of their own. Such 
frivolity in these grave seniors I had never suspected, nor 
this fact which stood forth more and more clearly as they 
talked—that every one of them had in his youth served 
his country, either at home in the Militia Reserve, or 
abroad under Wellington in Spain and the Low Countries. 
It was difficult to believe and impossible to realise this: 
that, for instance, old, wheezy Sandy M‘Kay had been a 
wild cat in a Highland regiment at Waterloo; that the shy, 
depressed Sandy Laing (whose bald crown and solemn, 
lank jaw were a constant memento mori) had been a drummer 
in the Inverdoon Pikemen, and had beaten the réveil/ 
and the tattoo in both Scotland and England, and had 
attained the rank and title of staff-sergeant; or that Saun- 
ders Leslie had reared his head like a Roman medal over 
his high stock, had worn the red sash of a sergeant, and 
ordered his company to ‘right-about face’ in the thick, 
husky voice we all knew and laughed at. Considering 
this, and reflecting that the soldierly training of the older 
men of Ilkastone must have been but a representation in 
little of the condition of the country, one is compelled to 
the conclusion that the Chartist movement had more for- 
midable and warlike elements to work with than the his- 
torian reckons, or the citizen of to-day suspects, who 
probably thinks of the Chartists as only ‘ the unemployed 
of forty or fifty years ago. 

‘Tam’s speakin’ o’ that black wench min’s me,’ said 
Sandy Laing in shy, slow voice (for he seldom indulged in 
narrative, or, indeed, in speech of any kind), ‘0’ a bit ploy 
we had whan oor ridgmint—the Inverdoon Militia, ye ken 
—was mairchin’ hame f’ae England.’ 

‘ Ay, man, Sandy,’ said Hew Tamson, ‘lat’s hear. | ‘d 
‘a nivver jaloused ‘at a douce auld man like you had ivver 
ta’en a han’ at ony ploys.’ 

‘We war comin’ f’ae the Tooer o’ London,’ continued 
Sandy, ‘ whaur we wis stationed for near a twalmonth.’ 

‘Demmit !’ exclaimed Robbie Steven. ‘I didna ken ye 
had been in London, Sandy.’ 

‘Ou ay, man,’ said Sandy proudly, ‘I’ve been in London 
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aiftener than aince. I wis in London aifterthe Peace, an’ 
saw a’ the Emperors an’ Blucher, an’ the Thames Tunnel 
an’ a’. Ay, London’s a gran’ sicht o’ a place.’ 

‘ Nivver min’ London, Sandy,’ said Hew Tamson ; ‘ tell ’s 
aboot yer ploy.’ 

‘Weel, we'd gotten in oor mairch till a sma’ place nae 
far f'ae Bedford—was ’t Bedford ? I dinna min’,’ 

‘It doesna maitter,’ said Hew ; ‘ca’ on.’ 

‘ Aweel, we wis billeted in the place. I was pitten wi’ 
some ithers on to what they ca’d an inn, an’ the guid-wife 
didna care aboot it ; she’d only gie’s ta’ties for oor supper, 
an’ she wanted to bile them as they war. “If you want 
to take aff their jeckets and peck oot their eyes,” says she, 
“you can do 't yoursels,”” . . “ Take aff their jeckets and peck 
oot their eyes,” says she.’ It was clearly a fine, idiomatic 
saying which Sandy had cherished all the years, and which 
he now brought out with a flourish and an accent which he 
meant to be in imitation of the landlady’s, and with a 
feeble laugh which was all hisown. ‘ Weel,’ he continued, 
“we wis determined to be aiven wi’ her. We gaed intill 
her tap-room wi’ a hantle mair, an’ we sat doon to drink 
her yill—there was nae whusky i’ the place. We loot 
her see we had siller, an’ we said we juist wanted to get 
fou’, an’ we'd pay ilka ane saxpence. Syne we began, 
but, loshtius !’ chuckled the old man, ‘ there wasna eneuch 
to mak’ a Scotsman fou i’ the haill place, an’ we kent 
that.’ 

‘By Gosh!’ said Robbie, ‘I ken that. It tak’s a gey 
jaw o’ English yill to gang till a Scotsman’s heid.’ 

‘Weel, we drank an’ we drank,’ continued Sandy, ‘an’ 
sat an’ crackit as sober as could be ; an’ the mair we drank, 
the wider the wifie opened her een. An’ we drank, an’ 
we swal’, an’ she brocht mair an’ mair, till she said it 
wadna dae, an’ ‘at we'd teem a’ her barrels at that gate. 
Syne we minded her o' oor bargain, an’ tauld her we'd 
paid to get fou, an’ fou we'd get. 

‘« Full!” quo’ she. ‘“ Ye ha’e been full this ‘oor an’ 
mair! The neist thing ye’ll be burstit!’’ She didna ken 
’at fou means what they ca’ drunk.’ 

‘Na,’ said Hew Tamson, by way of explanatory com- 
ment, ‘ she wasna eddicate i’ the Scots language.’ 

«« Ay, full!” quo’ she. “Ye ha’e been full this ‘oor 
an’ mair!’’’ repeated Sandy, and laughed a rusty, unused 
laugh, vacant of enjoyment. ‘The English,’ he added, 
‘ca’ full as gin it war fool.’ 

That was the whole of his pointless story of what they 
did when they were on the march ‘in the brave days of 
old.’ Saunders Leslie tried to cap it with another, inter- 
spersed with many ‘ buh’s.’ 

‘I min’ something o’ the kin’ mysel’,’ said he. ‘ It was 
in England tae, but I canna exackly ca’ to min’ whaur. 
We war unco thirsty at some place or ither, an’ we gaed in 
to ha’e adrap. Ay, an’ we drank yill—as ye did, Sandy ; 
juist as ye did. We had nae siller, tho’ ; I canna min’ hoo 
it cam’ aboot ‘at we had nane, but nane we had. Sae we 
juist set a-singin’ “ We're wearin’ awa’, Jean”! an’ slippit 
ane aifter anither thro’ the window till we war a’ oot an’ 
awa’, 

‘An’ aff to the back o’ yont, Ise warrant,’ said Hew 
Tamson. 

‘By Gosh!’ exclaimed Robbie, his memory stirred by 
these brave reminiscences. ‘That min’s me o' a demd 
queer thing ‘at haippened wi’ me, demmit! I was fou— 
roarin’ fou like a fiddler—sae fou ‘at I didna ken wha I 
wis, no whaur I bided—an’ I gaed in some way an’ lay doon. 
I waukened up wi’ something weet tuggin’ an sookin’ 
at my lug! I lookit up, an’ demmit! what d’ye think ? 
It was a demd bonny wee foal. Wi'oot kennin’ what I 
was aboot I'd gane intill a stable, an’ the demd bonny wee 
beast had thocht I was his mither !’ 
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‘Ye dinna mean that, Robbie!’ said Hew Tamson, and 
burst into a hurricane of laughter. ‘Weel, weel! Moast 
exteroardinar’ !’ 

‘An’ that’s a’ the demd story, I rackon, said Tam 
M‘Kay. ‘Come on oot, ane an’ a’ o’ ye, an’ lat’s ha’e a 
mutchkin.’ J. MacLaren Copsan. 





A HALF-HOUR IN MAY. 


HEY ’RE all whirling down, 
The leaves that lapp’d my childhood ; 
The blossoms of youth, 
How soon they pass’d away ! 
Bare, bare, and brown 
Already is the wildwood,— 
*Tis Autumn, in sooth, 
The season of decay. 


The sun, shining cold, 
Looks in upon my bareness ; 
How bleak are the boughs 
That shake against the sky ! 
The wind, blowing bold, 
It mocks me for my spareness, 
It sports with the vows 
That broken round me lie. 


The sweet birds of song 
That I so fondly finger’d— 
They sang all the Spring, 
They nestled in my breast— 
They ‘re gone, too, though long 
The pretty darlings linger’d, 
They ‘ve all taken wing 
And left me like the rest ! 


With song-bowers mute, 
A cold wind that blusters, 
And wan leaves that stay 
To tremble but, and fall. 
O what boots the fruit, 
The few and naked clusters ? 
A half-hour in May 
Were more than worth them all. 


J. Logie Roserrson. 


PLANT LIFE. 
STORING ORGANS—I. 


AVING manufactured starch from carbonic gas and 
water, the plant immediately proceeds to use this 
product as the starting-point for a new series of transfor- 
mations, and for the formation of substances still more com- 
plex, which one would hardly suspect to be derived from 
the starchy basis. 

The preliminary change consists in the conversion of the 
starch from the solid to the fluid form, and this is a funda- 
mental necessity, not only because starch is always a solid 
granular substance, but because solutions alone are capable 
of ready and rapid transport through the vegetable frame- 
work. This modification of the starch into the fluid con- 
dition is merely the process called digestion. Only as a 
solution can starch be removed from the manufacturing 
organs, distributed through the body, and placed at the 
disposal of the various parts. Point for point the digestive 
process as carried on in the plant is identical with that in 
the alimentary canal of the animal. In both the digestive 
juice is of the same nature, in both the resulting solution 
is grape-sugar. In the one as in the other constipation 
results if the process is interfered with or hindered in any 
way. In the constipated plant the manufacturing action 
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of the leaves is at a standstill, from the plethora of starch 
which they contain ; and, if this state of matters is allowed 
to continue for any lengthened period, the other parts 
must become [affected, because the necessary nutritive 
solution is not provided. Indeed, one of the objects 
to be kept in view by the farmer is this process: it is 
as much his business to look after the digestion of the 
plants he cultivates as of the stock he rears ; for the more 
fully and more rapidly digestion goes on, the greater and 
more valuable is the produce from a given area of land. 
If the conditions favourable to digestion are not fulfilled, 
how can a healthy crop of plants or a large harvest be ex- 
pected? What has been said suffices to explain how 
plants under cultivation become more productive than 
their wild ancestors ; in the former case ways and means 
are taken whereby the digestive processes are favoured 
and increased. 

Too often it is not sufficiently insisted upon that the 
manurial value of many of the substances introduced into 
the land is due in no small measure to the favourable 
action which they exert on the digestive function. Many 
manures regarded as plant-food act rather as aids to solu- 
tion of the manufactured products. Starch, for example, 
requires for its formation nothing but carbonic gas and 
water. Although this is absolutely true, other mineral 
substances require to go along with these inexpensive 
bodies for the express purpose of facilitating digestion. 
On this condition alone can continuous manufacture be 
carried on—continuous, at least, so long as sufficient light 
is playing upon the plant. It is obvious that if the leaves 
are overcharged with the undigested products, the process 
of production itself must cease. This cannot happen if 
the land is properly manured with potash compounds, and 
so forth—in short, with substances which aid digestion. 

Once the starch is converted into sugar, it circulates 
through the plant in special tracts of the body, just as the 
blood circulates through the animal; but the apparatus 
used for the transport is very different in the two cases. 
After a time the sugar finds its way to the points of con- 
sumption in the form of sap, or elaborated sap, as it may 
more appropriately be called, to distinguish it from the 
crude sap, composed of water and mineral matter directly 
removed from the soil. Arrived at its destination, the 
sugar is utilised and changed in various ways, dependent, 
of course, on the purpose to be accomplished. 

If the part to which the sugar sap has circulated is 
destined to become detached for the purpose of forming a 
a new plant on its own account, a change takes place 
whereby the sugar is altered in its nature so as to become 
a solid substance, and thus ready-made food material is at 
hand whenever growth begins anew. 

The tendency of plants to store up food-stuffs in defi- 
nitely localised parts of their body is largely taken advan- 
tage of by farmers. Cereals, for example, accumulate 
abundance of organic compounds in the reproductive 
organs or grains; and it is for the purpose of getting 
these plant stores that the cultivation of wheat, oats, 
barley, and so forth is undertaken by agriculturists. 
Ordinary grass-plants, although they produce large quan- 
tities of the same valuable substances, do not accumulate 
them to the same extent in their grains, but allow them 
to diffuse in a general way over the whole body. This 


class of plant is, however, suitable as food for stock, which 
possess digestive organs specially adapted for making use 
of food substances diffused through a large bulk, whereas 
human beings require their food in a concentrated form, 
and in small] bulk. 

Another example of cultivated plants which store away 
abundance of organic material in a special part of the body 
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is the common potato. In this case the sugar which is 
derived from the starch manufactured in the green leaves 
makes its way downwards into the underground parts—not 
into the roots, however, but into parts having buds con- 
nected with them (underground shoots). In these the 
organic matter accumulates, and the storing parts become 
as a consequence considerably enlarged and swollen, form- 
ing the potatoes which we eat. When the potato plant 
does this it is far from being its intention to produce food 
for many : the whole arrangement is one purely for the 
advantage of the plant, the selfish object being to have 
the tubers left in occupation of the ground, so that next 
season, when the rest of the plant is dead, they may start 
growth on their own account. Having an adequate supply 
of capital in the form of manufactured food-stuffs at com- 
mand they are ready to grow, and form quite rapidly a 
new generation of plant, which may hold the ground 
against all comers. but, unfortunately for the potato, man 
too often steps in and spoils the little plan. 

It has already been stated that in the storing organs 
the sugar has to undergo a change of such a nature as to 
In the case of cereal 
grains and potato tubers this is effected by reconverting 


keep it there once it has entered. 


the grape-sugar into starch, and this business is seen to by 
microscopically minute structures—starch-builders they are 
called—which manipulate the sugar and transform it into 
starch. 
evident that the solution would soon become concentrated, 
and where the point of saturation was reached no more 
sugar could possibly enter. 


If the sugar were not changed in this way, it is 


But by precipitation and con- 
version into grains of solid starch, saturation is prevented 
and more sugar can enter, and so on. By this simple de- 
vice the quantity not only of starch but of organic matter 
in general, which can possibly be contained in the storing 
part, is increased many fold. 

From what has been said it will be noted that the 
starch in plants is formed in two ways: either by the 
action of light from carbonic gas and water, or from grape- 
sugar in parts which may or may not be exposed to light. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHINA FAMINE FUND AND THE 
MARQUIS TSENG. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 


SIR,—It will be gratifying to the subscribers to the China 
Famine Fund to know that their generosity is appreciated at 
Pekin. Ina long and very interesting letter which I received 
by last China mail, from the Marquis Tseng, who, it will be 
remembered, won his spurs as a statesman while acting in the 
capacity of Chinese Envoy in Paris and London, he says: ‘I 
observe with much satisfaction the sympathy so tangibly ex- 
pressed in the West for our poor suffering people.’ 

It may be recollected that an article, entitled ‘The Pioneer 
Railway of China,’ appeared in your issue of 29th December 
last. In this connection, it is important to have the word of 
the most progressive and enlightened of Chinese statesmen 
that the delay in the completion of the line to Tungchau is only 
temporary. With reference to this and to the progress of China 
generally, the Marquis writes : 


*Much remains for us yet to accomplish. We have had 
huge difficulties to surmount. Every year, however, does mark 
an onward movement. We have made a beginning in rail- 
ways ; and although the opposition to the construction of the 
Tungchau line has for the moment prevailed, the line is only 
delayed. Our telegraph system is being rapidly extended all 
over the Empire. Coal, iron, silver, and gold mines are being 
opened. Our youthful Emperor has just assumed the reins of 
Government. A new and important departure has just been 
taken in our relations with the foreign representatives. . 

I am doing my best to carry out the policy you indicate, and 
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of which I heartily approve. If I were President of the Tsungli- 
Yamen, which you incorrectly suppose me to be, various im- 

ortant measures might be advanced. I am a humble member 
of that Board ; but, when occasion occurs, I am happy to say 
that my experience gained in the West comes to be of consider- 
able value.’ 

It will be the fervent wish of all who take an interest in the 
development of the vast Empire of the Far East to see the 
Marquis Tseng not only an influential member, but the Presi- 
dent of the Tsungli-Yamen, or Grand Council for Foreign 
Affairs.—I am, etc., Wo. B. DUNLOP. 





REVIEWS. 


LA MORTE D ARTHUR. 


La Morte a’Arthur. By SYR THOMAS MALORyY. Faithfully 
Reprinted from the Original Edition (1485) of William Cax- 
ton. Edited by H. Oscar Sommer, Ph.D. Vol. 1. Text. 


This sumptuous reprint of a famous old book has been pro- 
duced with acare worthy of the editor's ambition to make it 
pre-eminently an edition for the scholar as well as the lover 
of éditions de luxe. The present volume gives the text ; it isto 
be followed by a volume of elaborate critical apparatus, contain- 
ing a thorough bibliography, an exhaustive treatise on Malory’s 
sources, an analytic, glossarial, and explanatory index, and 
finally a study of Malory asa prose writer by Mr. Andrew Lang 
In this last connection it may be doubted whether Dr. Sommer 
does not pitch Malory’s claims too high when he speaks of 
him as having exercised an abiding influence on the technical 
form of English prose. This is true in a sense, but it needs 
explanation to make it convey the truth to the ordinary mind, 
which would be apt from such a statement to give to Malory 
what belonged to his time ; however, Mr. Lang will doubtless 
see to this. Of Dr. Sommer’s qualifications to provide the 
critical apparatus for this splendid undertaking this first volume 
speaks well. We cannot profess to have checked him by col- 
lating his text with the original. That is a privilege accessible 
to few, for there are only two copies of the original Caxton in 
existence, one the Althorp copy in the library of Earl Spencer, 
and the other the Osterley copy, now it would seem transferred 
to Brooklyn, New York. But Dr. Sommer shows a sensitive 
scrupulosity characteristic of a sound editorial conscience and 
a fierce resolution that would compass sea and land to make his 
text perfect to the least division of a syllable. His triumph 
at having discovered a curious mistake about the facsimiled 
pages of the Althorp copy, namely, that two of the alleged fac- 
similed pages are originals, whereas two of the supposed 
originals are facsimiles, is significant of his painstaking. 

We must object, however, to Dr. Sommer’s curt dismissal 
of Sir John Strachey’s ‘Globe’ edition as ‘modernised and 
abridged.’ We have compared considerable portions of the 
two texts, and we have risen from the comparison with a very 
high sense of the scholarly care and painstaking fidelity of 
Strachey’s work in rendering the Morte d@ Arthur fit for general 
reading by boys and girls. Of abridgment there is hardly 
any ; only here and there—once in five or ten chapters—a few 
words modified or omitted that change of taste has made too 
coarse for modern ears. As Strachey puts it, he has touched 
the manners but not the morals of the book, and in the 
manners there is little that calls for change. Similarly the 
modernisation of the text hardly extends beyond the spelling. 
‘Promise’ is put for dehofe, ‘dreamed’ for mette, ‘ their’ for her, 
but even such substitutions are few and far between, and the 
old idioms ‘are invariably preserved. To say that Strachey’s 
edition has been ‘modernised and abridged’ would give an 
utterly erroneous impression as to the extent to which that 
careful editor has succeeded in preserving the archaic charm. 
His only serious change is to disguise by a few slight turns 
of expression the true parentage of Mordred, thereby spoiling 
the point of Arthur's final overthrow. It is a pity that we have 
not more such editions of our old classics for popular use. 
There should be plenty of room for them, side by side with 
such productions as Dr. Sommer’s for the use of the cultured 
antiquary and the textual scholar. Dr. Sommer’s text is not in 
black-letter, but it reproduces the original word for word, line 
for line, page for page ; and, being printed on thick paper, with 
ample margins, it is far too bulky for the school-room or the ordi- 
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nary drawing-room. It is a book to be lived up to, built up to,. 
furnished up to; reverently handled and dreamt over on an 
antique desk, in the window-recess of a high chamber, hung 
with storied tapestry, with the cawing of rooks thrown in if it 
can be conveniently. Such are the proper accessories for a 
volume like this, and it is well to have a humbler edition that 
the boys and girls may handle with the careless freedom of 
youth, side by side with the latest three-volume novel or shilling 
shocker, its less stately modern descendants. 

The Morte a’ Arthur is worthy of all respect as a historical 
monument ; but, more than that, it is still a fascinating book to 
read, and it probably has been more widely read since the 
ldylls of the King revived interest in it than it has been during 
any other equal length of time since its first publication. A 
very little trouble suffices to master the quaint, simple Old 
English, and then the reader finds himself in the full stream of 
a narrative rich in colour and incident and character as few 
narratives are. Malory really did for the simple, garrulous 
prose romance what Chaucer did for the brilliant, short metri- 
cal tale. He had armfuls of materials, the accumulation of 
three centuries of invention ; he had no call to invent a single 
situation or develop a detail ; he had only to pick and choose 
and arrange, with no care except to select the best and avoid 
tediousness. For this work he seems to have been exactly 
suited : it was, indeed, a kind of work in which his century had 
considerable practice and considerable skill, coming as it did at 
the end of a period of great inventive fertility. Malory does not 
bore us with lengthy genealogies or elaborate descriptions of ac- 
cessories, or tedious introductions of any kind; he comes at 
once to the pith and marrow of lively dialogue and entertaining 
incident. We may look to Dr. Sommer’s promised treatise on 
the sources of the work for a fuller exhibition of what Malory 
actually contributed : it looks as if he had contributed nothing 
but great neatness and clearness in fréczs writing, a commend- 
able aversion to dulness, keen enjoyment of feats of arms, an 
unfeigned admiration of the virtues of chivalry, and a steady 
simplicity and purity of style that is singularly effective in 
pathetic situations. There is much more variety in Malory 
than one would suppose from merely dipping into him. One’s 
first impression is of monotony. The crowd of characters is so 
great and the succession of incidents is so rapid that one is at 
first simply bewildered. The adventurous reader fares like a 
traveller in some strange country among people of a different 
colour, who seem all alike in manners and dress and feature. 
It is only the common character that strikes at first amidst 
the throng of new impressions. One tournament, one en- 
chanted castle, one haunted forest, one distressed damsel, one 
adventurous knight-errant is very much like another: quest 
seems to repeat quest: Sir Balin is indistinguishable without 
an effort from Sir Tor, Sir Marhaus might be own brother to 
Sir Lamorak. But gradually we begin to distinguish diversity 
in the midst of this sameness, and to find that not merely the 
outstanding heroes, Lancelot and Tristram, Gawain and Per- 
cival and Galahad, all are men of well marked types, but that 
scores of inferior names, all passing good men of their hands, 
have some little peculiarity of circumstance or character to 
individualise them. There is all the greater variety that 
Malory did not invent them, but took them as they had 
been added one after another by successive contributors to 
the cycle. The few types selected by Lord Tennyson for 
his /dy//s, and denuded largely of individuality to suit his alle- 
gorical purpose, give no idea of the rich variety to be found in 
the pages of Malory. Malory burdened himself with no alle- 
gorical purpose, and no narrow and contracting unity of plan: 
his aim was entertainment, and that plan was the best that 
enabled him to bring in the greatest number of good things. 
His great tournaments, such as that held by Dame Lyones at 
the Castle Perilous, or that held by Arthur at the Castle of 
Maidens, or the great jousts at Surluse, or at Lonazep, are not 
mere repetitions one of another; and it is astonishing how 
much variety he contrives to introduce into his hundreds of 
single combats. There can be few possible ways of wounding 
or killing with spear or sword that Malory does not exemplify. 
And yet he never descends to the impossible feats of cleaving 
and lopping through mail or plate that are practised by the 
heroes of the ruder metrical romances. The combats are 
always secundum artem, with abundant and varied display of 
skill as well as strength. The good knights are knocked off 
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their horses or down with their horses with dozens of different 
circumstances ; and when their swords are drawn, and the en- 
counter is on foot, there is endless variety of play in the way of 
tracing and traversing, and foining and smiting. We never 
find in Malory that curious burlesque symmetry and sudden- 
ness of action to be seen in several of the Laureate’s encounters. 
Nor is the Morte ad’ Arthur all, as Ascham said, ‘open man- 
slaughter’ and another reprehensible quality. There are many 
passages unmatched in English prose for beauty and tenderness 
and simple dignity, such as the fratricidal fight between Balin 
and Balan, or the scene between Lady Anglides and her son 
Alisander, when she gives him the bloody doublet and charges 
him with vengeance, or Lancelot’s farewell to the realm that he 
loved, or Sir Ector’s speech over the great knight’s dead body. 
Such passages of sweet affection or intense passion, admirably 
suited to the quiet style of the author, come in to touch or 
thrill when we are weary of the noise of fighting. It is a good 
work to give us a worthy edition of this famous English 
classic. ‘For herein, as was said by the old printer who first 
gave it to the world, ‘may be seen noble chyvalrye, curtosye, 
humanyte, frendlynesse, hardynesse, love, frendshyp, cowar- 
dyse, murdre, hate, vertue and synne. Doo after the good and 
leve the evyl, and it shall brynge you to good fame and re- 
nommee.’ 


OVERLAND FROM CHINA. 


From Pekin to Calais by Land. By H. DE WINDT. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. de Windt sighs, at a particular juncture in his journey 
from Pekin to Calais, for the pencil of a Doré and the pen of a 
Rider Haggard. The pencil of a Doré has not been bestowed 
upon him, if we may judge by the sketches of Mongolian 
manners and Siberian experiences interspersed in the pages, not 
to speak of the primitive-looking map of the route at the end of 
the volume. But the writer of Aiug Solomon’s Mines himself 
could not have made more effective use of the uncanny incidents 
of the journey across the Gobi—the ‘ Great Hungry Desert’ 
—and of residence at Urga, the capital of the Kootookta, 
or Living Buddha of Mongolia ; and Mr. de Windt’s humour, 
in which he indulges freely enough, is of a decidedly fresher 
and more spontaneous kind than anything to be found in 
the works of the ordinary ‘globe-trotter.” A writer of the 
new Romantic school might in his turn envy Mr. de Windt 
the opportunities of feeling and producing strange sensations 
afforded by an adventure that occurred to him a day or two’s 
march from Urga. He wakened up in his tent before sun- 

,Tise, to find that the caravan had halted apparently under 
the huge walls of a city, with domes and minarets standing 
out against the moonlit sky, but everywhere as silent as the 
grave. Nearer inspection proved that the whole was the rough 
handiwork of Nature, great granite rocks being scattered over 
a square mile of the plain, ‘ placed as regularly and with the 
ways as well defined as the streets and squares of a modern 
city. Mr. de Windt, without arousing his companions, set 
out to explore this mysterious place. By-and-by, his feet struck 
against a small square stone sunk deeply in the sand, on scrap- 
ing away which he found the rude carving of a cross and a Rus- 
sian character. The usual ‘indefinable impression’ crept over 
him of something living being near at hand, but whether the 
prompting came from instinct or the liver he is unable to -tell. 
At all events, ‘on turning, I found myself,’ he says, ‘ next to one 
of the most repulsive and hideous creatures I have ever beheld. 
It was impossible to tell in the dim light whether it was a man or 
a woman, for its body was covered with shapeless rags—its head 
amass of grey tangled hair that hid the features.’ He made haste 
out of its neighbourhood, the figure pursuing him some little 
way, ‘struggling with difficulty through the deep sand,’ and 
thus showing that it had not the usual facilities for getting over 
the ground possessed by unearthly beings. His Mongol guides, 
at least, had no doubt on the subject, and hurried on the cara- 
van, explaining that since the death here ot a Cossack courier, 
seven years ago, the place had been haunted by an evil spirit, 
a report which he had confirmed when he reached Urga. Rider 
Haggard would have followed up and elaborated this adven- 
ture, but he would hardly have made it more ‘ creepy.’ 

If this was a Mongol or Cossack ghost, ‘it was a very dirty 
one’; and if ghosts partake of the predominating qualities of 
their living originals such is what we should expect to find in 
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the Gobi Desert. The streets and environs of Urga must be 
crowded with them ; and this is perhaps why the visitor to that 
strange and dismal city has a feeling of oppression and uneasi- 
ness hanging about him all the time of his stay, unless he seeks 
diversion in the ample opportunities which the place affords 
for devotion and flirtation; for Urga is perhaps the most 
prayerful and the most immoral town on earth. Almost the 
only thing that relieves the dreariness of the streets are the 
gaudily-painted prayer-flags, surmounting the public ‘ prayer- 
mills,’ of which there are over a thousand for a population of 
between 30,000 and 40,000. Every passenger, whether male or 
female, has at least one turn at the handle of the prayer- 
wheel in passing ; and locomotion thus becomes a slow and 
halting process. There are stranger sights, however, in 
Urga than the continual turning of the creaking prayer- 
wheels. The inhabitants do not bury their dead, but carry 


them 300 yards outside the city gates, and empty them in an _ 


open spot set apart forthe purpose. Mr. de Windt visited this 
hideous place, from which a light steam could actually be 
seen arising from the decomposing masses of human remains, 
He wishes that he had not visited the spot, and his readers 
are almost tempted to wish the same. Add the crowds of 
vultures, of loathsome beggars, of mangy dogs, and of smaller 
vermin that swarm in the place, and a calculation may be 
made of the number of prayers that require to be turned out 
to keep away the plague, and the quantity of vodka that has 
to be consumed to hold off ennuz. 

Kiachta is a very different place ; but after reading Mr. de 
Windt’s account of the manners and social amusements of 
the upper class of its society—the Russian merchants—it may 
be doubted whether its Orthodox cathedral has a stone to throw, 
upon the point of morals, at the Buddhist temple of Urga. 
With his companion, Mr. Lancaster, he gave way to hospitable 
entreaties, and did in Kiachta as the Kiachtans do. After a 
steady course of vodka-drinking, dinner in the first night’s ex- 
perience began at half-past eleven o’clock, and four o’clock 
in the morning found the company singing uproariously, 
while the two representatives of science present were 
throttling one another under the grand piano. This seems 
to be the ordinary programme of the polite society—learned, 
military, and mercantile—at this outpost of the Czar’s autho- 
rity. The ‘new rich, both here and at Irkutsk, have too 
much money for their stock of either sense or morals. Mr. 
de Windt tells about beginning the day with champagne, and 
‘tapering off ’ with English stout at a guinea the bottle, and 
of parties sitting down to nap ‘at £1000 a trick.’ When he 
left Kiachta, he hardly knew whether he was standing upon his 
head or his heels ; and it would scarcely be safe, after the can- 
dour he has used, to venture back again ; his second reception 
might be even warmer than his first. 

It is only fair to say that nowhere in their travels through 
Siberia and Russia did the two English visitors come upon so 
dissolute a place as Kiachta; and possibly it might be rivalled in 
this respect by some of the ‘ mining camps’ of the Far West, or 
of Australia or South Africa, where the fiery potion in principal 
request bears a more familiar name than vodka. Mr. de Windt 
bears hearty testimony to the genuine hospitality and kindness 
of heart of the Russians of all classes, and also to their natural 
courtesy, away from the Siberian ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,’ 
where society is corrupted by gold and by convicts. He has 
a good deal to say about the political and criminal exiles that 
are sent into this vast lumber-room of the Empire, and does 
something to clear up misapprehensions that are entertained 
upon the subject. Shortly stated, his observations amount 
to this: that Eastern Siberia is a heaven for the ordinary 
debased class of criminal, and a hell for the Nihilists and 
others whose crimes have a political colour. The former are 
sent into the country to colonftse ; the latter, in most cases, 
to die. Siberia has magnificent resources, and its prospects 
also are magnificent, ifit can only succeed in the tremendous task 
of working off and turning to useful account the scum of the 
Empire, which is being poured into it at the rate of some 15,000 
criminals a year. A more entertaining and lively book of 
travels in Northern Asia than Mr. de Windt’s account of his 
overland journey we do not remember to have met with ; but 
it was not all fun in the performance, and to those who may 
contemplate following in the footsteps of himself and his com- 
panion, the author’s advice is ‘ Don’t.’ 
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NEW FICTION. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,; or, An Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By J. A. FROUDE. London: Longmans. 
The Wing of Azrael. By MONA CAIRD. London: Triibner. 
Kopketua the Thirteenth. By JULIAN CORBETT. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

In Hiding. By M. BRAMSTON. London: Smith and Innes. 

Elizabeth Morley. By KATHARINE S. MAcquoiD. Bristol: | 
Arrowsmith. 

How I Escaped. By W.H. PARKINS. London: Ward, Lock 
and Co. 

Anstruthers Wife. By JOSEPHINE MICHELL. London : 
Roper. 

Attila. Von Felix Dahn. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 

In sad truth Mr. Froude’s Two Chiefs of Dundoy is only 
another story with a purpose. The purpose is to set forth Mr. 
Froude’s views on Irish history, Irish patriots and patriotism, 
and the proper way of dealing with them. Of his two heroes, 
one Colonel Goring (who takes the place of Puxley) is the 
vague shadow of a Cromwellian soldier transplanted into the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The solid original of sucha 
portrait might have charged at Winceby fight or Marston Moor, 
but he would not have been found fighting under the Duke of 
Cumberland. There were religious soldiers temp. George II. 
as there always have been, but they were not such men as 
‘Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their-nobles-in-links- 
of-iron, sergeant in Ireton’s regiment.’ The O’Sullivan Bere, 
again, is the shadow of a man who could by no possibility 
have led the life of the real man. He is too well-bred—too 
much a man of the world, he treats his barbarous surroundings 
too much de haut en bas. Such a man—one, too, who was in- 
vited to take a high command in the Austrian army—would 
never have shut himself up in a thatched house in the south 
of Ireland to play the part of a smuggler. For, be it observed, 
O'Sullivan has the most utter and most inappropriate scorn 
for the patriotism of his race. Besides, we cannot reconcile his 
career as an Austrian or French army officer with his other career 
as a seaman, smuggler, pirate, or privateer. But, after all, the 
chief complaint we have to make of both heroes is not that they 
are historically inaccurate or improbable. For such faults we 
should care little, but that, compared to the characters—we do 
not say of Sir Walter or Dumas, but of Reade or Kingsley—they 
are as the warriors of Virgil to the warriors of Homer. They 
are abstractions, mere talking machines, and what they talk is 
always Mr. Froude. With the truth of his views and the his- 
torical accuracy of his picture of the government of Ireland 
circa 1750 we have no fault to find, only we prefer to get it 
from his history unencumbered by puppets. The story is 
simply a series of historic events. It is needless to add 
that the English is excellent, sometimes crisp, sometimes 
quietly eloquent, always simple and strong. Individual inci- 
dents are capital—the murder of Colonel Goring, for instance, 
or the escape of O’Sullivan’s smuggling craft from the ous 
frigate. This last might as a piece of writing stand beside 
Mr. Froude’s own marvellous picture of Hoche’s expedition to 
Bantry Bay. But no number of incidents make a romance ; 
and it is as a romance, not as a history, that we are asked to 
read Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 

To one whose ambition was not Napoleonic it would 
have been sufficient to have originated and directed a cer- 
tain recent discussion. But Mrs, Caird is not as other per- 
sons who write to the newspapers. She must drive home 
the nail by means of a story, and convince the world that, 
after all, marriage is a failure. Accordingly The Wing of 
Azrael has been written and published. Will it be read? 
We hope not. Its purpose is -foolish, to say the least of it, 
and its method is untrue to nature in general, and to human 
nature in particular. The heroine, the scapegoat of humanity 
(which seems to be the position our theorist would assign to 
every she who does not marry for love ; if not, indeed, to every 
she who does not keep her husband in entire subjection), is a 
young woman with a temper at once morose and violent, who 
begins life by nearly killing her future husband by shoving 
him over a precipice, and ends it by suicide after stabbing the 
said husband with a paper-cutter, presented to her by Another. 
And just as Viola Sedley is a Firmilian-like burlesque of the 
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Passionate Female, so is her husband a wild and whirling cari- 
cature of the Brutal Male. His conduct to the exasperating 
Viola (to whom and to whose family he shows nothing but 
generosity) is described as devilish ; and, as the only sign about 
him of that quality is a habit of keeping his temper with his 
wife, it is possible that the epithet has for our author a pecu- 
liarity of significance which makes its use inevitable. Mrs. 
Caird’s presentment of rural society in England appears to have 
been mainly inspired by the resolve to see nothing in personal 
experience and everything in the works of Mr. George Mere- 
dith. She pursues epigram in despite of fate; she travails 
desperately in the production of phrases ; but her failure is 
dreadfully conspicuous always. Her book, indeed, is a monu- 
ment of wasted effort, and therewithal a kind of welter of views 
—views about life, views about men and women, views about 
sex, views about society—each one so silly as to seem sillier 
than the others. 

Kophetua the Thirteenth is not a story of adventure, though 
incident it has in plenty, save in the sense in which one 
speaks of the adventures of Gulliver—to whose veracious 
history it may, indeed, in some ways be compared. Mr. 
Corbett does not revel in the impossible and the absurd any 
more than in the savage humour of Gulliver's creator. Every- 
thing in his two volumes might be true so far as the law of 
gravity and such like are concerned. But he avails himself of 
his position as chronicler of Oneiria and the doings of its king 
to cast a good deal of graceful ridicule on the ways of men— 
and women too—as they reveal themselves in this ‘so-called’ 
nineteenth century. Lying in ‘that remote and little known 
corner of the world which is watered by the Dr4a and its tribu- 
taries, and intersected by the spurs of the Anti-Atlas,’ the king- 
dom of Oneiria was founded in the time of Elizabeth by an 
English knight on the ruins of a much older one, which had 
had for monarch Kophetua, of beggar-maiden fame. The new 
king, modestly sinking his own name in that of his predecessor, 
became Kophetua II., and was in course of time succeeded by 
his remote descendant, Kophetua XIII, familiarly known as 
Trecenito, part of whose career Mr. Corbett has been moved to 
rescue from oblivion. Oneiria appears to have been veritably a 
happy land, not from the want of annals so much as from the 
absence of taxation and of all political questions save one. 
The pious founder instituted a species of sinking fund which 
long before the story opens had rendered taxes unnecessary, and 
even left a handsome surplus for distribution among the beggars, 
who formed an influential section of the community, with an 
Emperor and special privileges of their own. The laws, too, 
were perfect, and admitted of no reform ; and the one question 
which kept politics from dying of starvation related to the 
King’s marriage. By the original constitution the King had to 
marry before the age of thirty, and the lady was selected by 
the people. But in course of time the King came to select his 
own bride, and his choice was merely ratified by Parliament. 
The ratification was no mere matter of form. Decked out 
in her brightest, the bride-elect was presented to the faith- 
ful Commons, and, if the King’s choice were approved of, it 
was the duty of the Speaker to signify that approval with a 
kiss. The office of Speaker was thus, when a marriage was 
in the air, exceedingly popular, and the election to it always 
proceeded on strictly party lines. There were two great parties 
inthe State: the Kallists, who considered that beauty was the 
ground on which the queen should be chosen; the Agathists, 
who voted for moral worth. But the only real question had 
come to be, Who should elect the Speaker ? although there was 
a small third party of superior persons who affected to believe 
that there were still two distinct policies before the country, and 
who sought after unity by embracing them both. When the 
story opens Trecenito is almost thirty, and unmarried and ap- 
parently anxious to continue in that blessed state, in spite of 
the constitution. But the gods have willed otherwise, and his 
marriage and ante-nuptial adventures are related at length. 
Plainly this chronicle of Mr. Corbett’s Dreamland is no com- 
mon-place book. It may be read merely as an exciting story, 
but it is far more. The dialogue is bright and sparkling, and 
even political philosophers will' find some grains of truth 
amongst Mr. Corbett’s gentle chaff. 

Were M. Bramston’s manner no better than M. Bramston’s 
matter, then /z Hiding would be impossible to read, and 
superfluous to review. It is hard, doubtless, for the novelist 
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to devise and steer clear of plagiarism ; and this much, at 
least, it may be, that M. Bramston has contrived to do. Kid- 
napping from financial, political, or criminal motives is no 
new thing ; but the heroine of /m Hiding steals her brother's 
niece, gives herself out as dead, and lives for years in exile on 
the family diamonds, leaving her revenues to be enjoyed by her 
brother, and all because she is lonely and desires the com- 
panionship of a child of two. Such is M. Bramston’s plot, 
which, it must be owned, is equally remote from romance and 
common-sense. This silliness apart, however, the book has 
good qualities and is readable enough. It contains some 
pleasant people ; it does without a villain and with not too 
many fools ; above all, it in one volume. Grant M. Bram- 
ston’s premises, improbable as upon her own confession they 
are, and M. Bramston’s conclusion looks positively natural. 
Also there are some pleasant pictures of child-life, in which 
such humour as there is is of the kind that is founded on truth. 

Elizabeth Morley is, of its kind, first-rate. Now that psycho- 
logical analysis and morbid nervous conditions have become so 
favourite subjects with writers of fiction, it is exhilarating—even 
bracing—to come across a well-told story on the old lines. 
There is no elaborate study of character, but what there is is 
fresh and true. Elizabeth proves herself of the right sort in as 
simple and natural a fashion as her temptress Harriet shows 
herself to be bad. The theme is the well-worn one of recon- 
ciliation between a couple who have married with love on one 
side and convenience on the other. The happy conclusion is 
not reached before ‘ marriage and death and division’ have all 
but ‘made barren the lives’ of the four or five people whom 
Mrs. Macquoid introduces to her reader. 

How I Escaped is a tale of the American Civil War, full of 
exciting incident, and writ in very fair American. It gives a 
good picture of the horrors of a war waged not by States but 
by individuals, where the combatants regard one another less 
as pieces in a game than as personal foes. It is a book to be 
read by Home Rulers. Anstruthers Wife, again, is a 
commonplace but pleasantly told story, with two excellent 
morals. In the first place a young, beautiful, and sensitive 
girl should be chary of marrying a man twice her age, 
especially when he is a person of ‘superb stature and mighty 
limb, with a stern bronzed face and rugged features,’ and a full- 
blown colonel to boot ; for he is apt to domineer and be un- 
sympathetic. Secondly, even when a young woman has pro- 
mised her dead father never to speak of a disreputable brother 
(erroneously supposed to be dead), it is unwise after receiving 
the detrimental in secret to refuse to tell her husband who he is. 
In the circumstances jealousy and suspicion are not unnatural, 
and the fault, if fault there be, is hardly on the husband’s side. 
To this the author will doubtless demur, for, after everything 
has been cleared up, she makes the unfortunate warrior abase 
himself in dust and ashes, while the lady remarks ‘ proudly and 
almost coldly, “ There is no excuse fora breach of trust.”’ But 
the moral is there notwithstanding. 

The author of Ezz Kampf um Rom is not likely to add to 
his reputation by the publication of such works as Aftila. A 
howling wilderness of incidents (some of them not very savoury), 
set forth in a style that is worse than anything Herr Dahn has 
hitherto perpetrated—and that is saying a good deal—A ¢#i/a is 
a book to be persistently avoided. It is a pity that so many 
chips and scraps, which have evidently been unsuited for 
insertion in Herr Dahn’s more important books, should have 
been rescued from that waste-paper basket to which they were 
doubtless committed. 


OLD PLAYS. 


Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. WILSON VERITY ; with an In- 
troduction by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Philip Massinger. 
Edited (with an Introduction and Notes) by ARTHUR 
Symons. Vol. 11. Zhomas Otway. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By The Hon. RODEN NOEL. London: 
Vizetelly. 

Of ‘Series’ it would seem that the series is infinite. What- 
ever else may be predicated of the literature of the Victorian 
era, it is certain that modern critical energy has out of the 
literatures of other eras—selecting, annotating, revising and 
editing—begotten an innumerable offspring. The dictionary 
has been decimated to feed these incessant issues, and the 
rainbow in all its glory does not show colours so various as 
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those in which the results are arrayed. Amongst this host 
the Mermaid Series is like to take a high place. It is god- 
child to the famous ‘ Mermaid Tavern,’ and purports to present 
us with ‘the best plays of the old dramatists,’ alike those who 
drank and dreamed of the ‘full Mermaid wine,’ and those who 
succeeded them when its place knew the tavern no more. This 
is of itself a recommendation, for if one thing is more certain 
than that an acquaintance with the old playwrights is much to 
be desired, it is that to read them 7” fofo is to waste time and 
energy and enthusiasm. The selections have been made, 
the introductions written, and the notes added by competent 
hands ; the texts are the result of laborious collation ; each 
volume is to be had for half-a-crown, Nor need Mrs, Grundy 
prick up her ears at the sound of the word ‘ unexpurgated,’ It 
is simply ‘an intimation that in no instance has the original 
text been tampered with,’ and a hint that in literature a fitness 
for the drawing-room table is not the final test. 

Heywood was so prolific a writer that in his case the task 
of selection was very far from being an easy one. Mr. Symonds 
has recognised the difficulty in his interesting introduction, 
where he deplores that the necessities of the case restrict him 
to five plays, and at the same time contrives to give us a more 
extensive view of the dramatist’s works. One cannot, however, 
congratulate Mr. Symonds on his choice, and this is all the 
more surprising because in his introduction he very properly 
divides Heywood’s dramas into four categories—the Historical, 
the Domestic, the Romantic, and the Legendary. What could 
have been simpler or more appropriate than to follow out this 
classification, and give samples of the various species—or, at 
least, of three of them, for it is admitted that the Historical may 
be left to the mercies of livid oblivion? Instead we are pre- 
sented with four types of the domestic drama, while the fifth 
play, the Rafe of Lucrece, is legendary. Be it conceded that 
in the domestic drama we have Heywood at his best, and that 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, The English Traveller, and 
the first part of the Fair Mazd of the West are incomparable 
instances of their kind ; yet surely we might have been spared 
the Wise Woman of Hogsdon? Both Fortune by Sea and Land 
and The Lancashire Witches are higher examples of the same 
class ; or, better still, had A Challenge for Beauty been substi- 
tuted, there would have been an excellent specimen of Hey- 
wood’s purely romantic drama. As it stands, however, the 
volume sufficiently reveals the poet’s essential characteristics— 
his pathos and humanity, his sympathy with English domestic 
life, his gentleness and temperance. 

It may seem strange that while out of Heywood’s long list 
we only get five plays, Philip Massinger—of whose dramas 
only eighteen are extant—is allowed two volumes. But the 
editor has acted wisely. Massinger, although he belongs 
chronologically to the Fourth Dramatic Period—a period of 
decadence—for fertility of imagination, for variety of theme, 
and for command of blank verse almost deserves to be men- 
tioned in the same work with Jonson and with Fletcher. 
He never touches the heights occasionally reached by many of 
those stage-poets who preceded or were contemporaneous with 
him; but then he never descends to their depths. In the 
volume under review—the second—we are treated to some of 
Massinger’s best work. Many regard Zhe Roman Actor as 
his highest tragic effort, and 7he Fatal Dowry brims over 
with that fine forensic quality in which his strength consisted. 
Mr. Arthur Symons has wisely abstained from entering—except 
in the most general fashion—into the perplexed question which 
portions of Zhe Virgin Martyr are to be attributed to Mas- 
singer and which to Dekker. The problems presented by dual 
authorship have addled men’s brains from the times of Homer 
and ‘the other fellow of the same name’ to those of Besant and 
Rice. But these problems can have small attraction for those 
who run as they read; and for them is the Mermaid Series 
intended. 

Thomas Otway—whether because he was beloved of the gods 
or not may be open to question—died young, and left so small 
a bulk of dramatic work that no embarras de richesses con- 
founds his editor. There are, indeed, only four dramas in the 
present volume, of which three go without saying—Don Carlos, 
The Orphan, and Venice Preserved. \t is questionable whether 
Mr. Roden Noel did wisely in adding Zhe Soldier's Fortune. 
It is simply a sequence of coarse and tedious intrigues, and 
is noticeable only for one characterless character, Sir Jolly 
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Jumble, a sexagenarian pimp. On the other hand, a guast- 
autobiographical interest is supposed to attach to the play, for 
Otway was himself a soldier of fortune for a season, and the 
experiences recorded may be—one sincerely hopes they were 
not—his own. The introduction—if you can stomach a certain 
excessiveness of diction—is readable, and contains plenty of 
decent criticism and interesting biography. Otway’s love- 
letters to Mrs. Barry, the actress, for whom he entertained an 
unrequited passion, are added in an appendix. 


CARLISLE AND THE BORDERS. 


Carlisle. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London : Longmans. 


This volume is the seventh of the ‘ Historic Towns’ series, 
issued under the joint editorship of Mr. Freeman and the Rev. 
William Hunt. The historic ardour of Mr, Freeman is a suffi- 
cient pledge for the maintenance of a high historic ideal in 
each volume, while Mr. Hunt’s scholarly knowledge of English 
history and shrewd judgment may be accepted as a guarantee 
against superficiality, impracticability, and learned dulness. 
The editors appear also to have been so far specially fortunate 
in the writers they have selected for the respective volumes—a 
high and almost uniform standard of excellence having been 
maintained throughout. Indeed the series, both as regards 
purpose and general execution, is deserving of warm com- 
mendation. While, of course, of special interest to the in- 
habitants of the town of which it treats, each volume is in 
several respects an important contribution to the general his- 
tory of England—the side-lights which are cast on the growth 
and development of the national life being frequently of no small 
value. We can imagine no better historic text-book for the 
higher classes in the schools of the respective towns than the 
volume which records, from the dim period of legend and tradi- 
tion down to the present newspaper days, the story of a long 
past, associated with familiar scenes and places. An intelligent 
acquaintance with the past history of his native town and district 
should tend to make a man both a more public-spirited citizen 
and a better patriot. To take an example. The listless apathy 
of Londoners towards nearly all matters affecting the vital 
well-being of London has become proverbial ; but it may safely 
be predicted that if red-tape arrangements could be so far 
modified as to permit Mr. Loftie’s admirable summary of the 
history of London being made a text-book in the higher 
standards of the Board schools and in the higher-class schools 
of London, something would be done towards the formation in 
the minds of the rising generation of a more enlightened and 
just conception of their duty as citizens. 

Carlisle, if not a Scottish town, is, one is sorry to say, the 
nearest approximation to it of any in the series yet pub- 
lished. As a matter of fact, it was for many years a Scottish 
town ; and it is indeed very questionable whether up to the 
time of the Norman Conquest it was not more Scottish than 
English. Even Professor Creighton, notwithstanding his strong 
English predilections (for was there ever a true Englishman 
without a strong sense of England’s rights ?), makes the dis- 
tinct statement that ‘it is the only town which has been 
added to England since the Norman Conquest.’ No doubt 
the valour of the citizens, which Professor Creighton lauds 
with just pride on every proper occasion, is largely traceable 
to their Scottish descent and training. We should, perhaps, 
be less disposed to insist on such self-evident propositions, 
had the editors not delayed so long to provide us with a 
full and complete Scottish historic town. Scotland may, at 
least, fairly claim the proportion of one in seven, if only 
on account of her zealous Sabbatarianism; but as soon 
as Mr. Lang’s long-promised and much-longed-for volume 
on his namesake’s city, St. Andrews, makes its appearance, 
Carlisle may be restored unconditionally to England. Mean- 
time, it is only fair to Carlisle and to Professor Creighton to 
state that—in great part owing to the connection of the town 
with Scotland—this volume is probably, on the whole, the most 
interesting in the series. To the Scottish reader it will, of 
course, naturally be the most interesting, but probably also 
to most English readers; for in the history of Carlisle as 
here narrated we have an epitome of the relations between 
Scotland and England. Professor Creighton undoubtedly 
acted wisely in making his history of Carlisle practically a 
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history of the Borders ; ‘for,’ as he states, ‘ round Carlisle the 
history of the Borders centres, and apart from its relations to 
the general condition of the Borders the civil history of Carlisle 
would lose its distinctive character.’ On this account, however, 
his narrative occasionally suffers from an embarras de richesses. 
In some of the chapters the pages become so crowded by 
cursory references to interesting incidents and events, that 
their perusal is apt to produce a blurred and uncertain im- 
pression. It is also, perhaps, to be regretted that he has 
thought fit to add what may be termed a running ‘cathedral 
accompaniment’ to several of the chapters. Cathedrals are no 
doubt an important factor in the history of any town which is 
fortunate enough to possess one: even the silent influence of 
their grave majestic beauty over the thoughts and character of 
successive generations of citizens must be in many ways bene- 
ficial. But if it is impossible to have too much of a cathedral, 
it is possible to have it at the wrong place and time; and it 
would, perhaps, have been better both for it and the reader if 
its history had been relegated to a separate chapter. 

Few or no towns in Britain have been witness of more stir- 
ring events than Carlisle, or been more closely associated with 
the pomp and the alarms of war. From its peculiar position 
it was almost in the centre of the long-continued strife between 
England and Scotland. The serried hosts of the Edwards more 
than once passed through it on their (face Professor Creighton) 
boastful and presumptuous expeditions against Scottish inde- 
pendence ; and Carlisle was generally the town that felt the 
first brunt of Scottish revenge, after the English expeditions had 
resulted in disaster. Being, however, strongly fortified, it some- 
times assumed such a bold front that the Scottish marauders 
were fain to pass it by, and proceed to places where plunder 
could be obtained at smaller risk. At a later period Carlisle 
became the centre of English defence in connection with the 
Border wars. The chapters on ‘ Border Life’ and ‘ Border War- 
fare’ are, perhaps, the most interesting and instructive in the 
book. Professor Creighton justly observes that the Borders 
‘belong more to Scottish than to English history, and that the 
results of Border habits and of Border life are more clearly 
traceable in Scotland than in England.’ ‘Especially,’ he adds, 
‘is this the case with the poetic expression of the feelings which 
this life engenders.’ Apparently anxious, however, not to 
concede too much even of poetry to the Scot, he qualifies 
his admission by the rather ungracious modification that ‘at 
all events it has been mainly claimed for them.’ As a matter 
of fact the ballads are chiefly in praise of Scottish exploits, and 
Professor Creighton must, therefore, choose between admitting 
that they were composed by Scottish bards, and admitting that 
the exploits of the Scottish Borderers were so vastly finer than 
those of their southern neighbours as to move the English 
bards to lyrical admiration. And we are not disposed to credit 
the English bards with such ideal generosity. 

The arrival of Mary Queen of Scots at Carlisle, on her flight 
from Scotland after the battle of Langside, affords Professor 
Creighton an opportunity for recording some interesting details 
regarding her brief residence in the Border city. Notwith- 
standing the anxieties connected with the uncertainty of her 
immediate future, Mary seems to have maintained an even 
and unbroken cheerfulness of demeanour ; employing many 
of her vacant hours in the outdoor exercises for which she 
had always a special predilection—hunting frequently, and 
occasionally witnessing the game of football. It is a 
pleasure to read that those engaging in the game played 
‘very strongly, nimbly, and skilfully, wthout any foul play 
offered! Her chief trouble at this time seems to have been 
her defective wardrobe ; but after the arrival of Mary Seton, 
referred to as the finest ‘busker’—z.e., dresser of lady’s hair— 
in any country, and of divers ‘suits of apparell’ sent to her, 
apparently with some magnanimity, by her brother Moray, 
her days were probably fairly happy. It is rather a far 
cry from Carlisle to York ; and Professor Creighton’s state- 
ment that the ‘meeting of a commission at York for the 
purpose of investigating Mary’s conduct did not so much suc- 
ceed in blackening her character as in setting on foot a scheme 
for her marriage with the Duke of Norfolk,’ cannot be regarded 
as a specially happy or faithful summary of the Commis- 
sion’s procedure or its results. It is also a fanciful surmise to 
attribute the assassination of the Regent Moray to indig- 
nation at his ‘breach of Border hospitality’ in imprisoning 
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Northumberland. His enemies had much deeper cause of 
hatred against him thanthat. He was assassinated by one of 
the Hamiltons, the ostensible cause being private revenge ; in 
any case the assassination was instigated by the Hamiltons, 
and the idea that they were specially scandalised at Moray’s 
breach of Border hospitality is too ridiculous to be for a moment 
entertained. Morever, it is not at all clear that Moray was not 
justified in the circumstances in apprehending Northumber- 
land ; for he had been endeavouring to foment a rebellion in 
England not merely against Elizabeth, but specially on behalf 
of Mary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Geschichte der christlichen Ethik. Erste Halfte ; Geschichte der 
christlichen Ethik vor der Reformation. Von CHR. ERNST 
LUTHARDT. Leipzig: Dérffling. 

In Christian Ethics, as in almost all the other departments of 
theological science, it is to Germany that we owe the new light 
and leading. The original and fertile mind of Schleiermacher— 
the greatest theologian of the century—first caught a clear view 
of the deep significance and import for his time of a direct 
study of the essential conditions and relations of the Christian 
life in all its spheres and manifestations ; but he has only left 
an aphoristic and fragmentary exposition of his own profound 
consciousness of it. De Wette and Marheineke, his colleagues 
in the University of Berlin, elaborated the subject from the 
philosophical standpoints of Fries and Hegel respectively ; 
but their expositions are limited and encumbered by the 
scientific sentiment and formalism of their masters in philo- 
sophy, and give at the best but dim and indirect represen- 
tations of the real principle and power of the Christian 
life. It is in the school of Schleiermacher, and after the 
example and in the spirit of its great founder, that the science 
of Christian Ethics has received its characteristic form and 
development during the present century. Nitzsch brought it 
again into living and fertilising relations with dogmatics, while 
Harless wedded it with the main positions of the Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Rothe expanded Schleiermacher’s conception into 
a complete system of speculative theology, which he elabo- 
rated with much originality and richness in detail. The ad- 
mirable exposition of Wuttke, the comprehensive representation 
of Martensen, and the profounder synthesis of Dorner are now 
accessible in excellent English translations, and they are fairly 
representative of the best systematic literature on the subject 
in Germany. The ethical movement may be said to have 
culminated in the latest school of German theology, the 
Neo-Kantian school, of which the founder and head was the 
late lamented Dr. A. Ritschl of Géttingen, whose followers— 
Kaftan (Dorner’s successor in Berlin) and others—are now 
leading the systematic theological thought of Germany. The 
principle of the Neo-Kantian school is wholly: ethical. As 
its fundamental philosophical position, it adopts the critical 
and practical ethic of Kant; and it finds the essence and 
truth of the Christian religion in its realisation and embodi- 
ment of the ideal of the moral life. 

These systematic expositions of Christian Ethics have been 
accompanied, and have latterly been greatly elucidated and 
enriched, by examination of the whole history of ethical specu- 
lation. Marheineke and Neander led the way in exploring 
the history of Christian Ethics. Feuerlein (1855), Wendt 
(1864), and Dorner followed ; and they have been succeeded 
with greater completeness by Bestmann (1880), Gass (1881), 
and Ziegler (1886). These historical investigations have 
already shown the universality and continuity of the ethical 
interest in the thought of the Church from the beginning, 
have established many important relations between the formal 
expression of the Christian life and that of other systems, and 
have at once widened the range of view and increased the 
specialisation of the Christian science. 

Dr. Luthardt’s work is a valuable and praiseworthy contribu- 
tion to the historical study of this important subject. He has 
proved himself well qualified for dealing with the historical de- 
velopment of Christian Ethics by his important exegetical, 
dogmatic, and apologetic works, which have given him a fore- 
most place among the living theologians of Germany, and more 
especially by his genial and sympathetic Lectures on the Moral 
Truths of Christianity (1872), his careful and lucid History 
of the Development of Ancient Ethics (1887), and his excellent 
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outline of the whole subject in Zéckler’s Handbuch. These 
productions show the living insight of Dr. Luthardt into the 
moral essence and relations of the Christian Religion, and the 
thoroughness of his preparation for dealing with the historical 
development of Christian Ethics. Those who know and value 
his numerous contributions to theology, and who desire to have 
a clear, intelligible and useful history of Christian Ethics, wil] 
not be disappointed with Dr. Luthardt’s historical sketch. This 
volume brings the subject down to the Reformation. It dis- 
plays throughout that remarkable lucidity of exposition and 
arrangement, and that attractive crispness and vividness of 
expression, which characterise all Dr. Luthardt’s works, and 
make them at once so instructive and so popular. The whole 
ancient and medizval History of Christian Ethics is sketched 
with a firm and graceful hand, and with wonderful conciseness, 
while the abundant details are touched in their due proportion, 
and in their most suggestive bearings, so as to give life and 
interest to the general points of view. The grouping and 
selection of the material isadmirable. Ina preliminary survey 
of pre-Christian Ethics, Dr. Luthardt gives a clear summary of 
his former History of Ancient Ethics, dealing especially with 
the Greek and Roman schools, and with the Ethics of 
Buddhism. He thereupon passes with an exposition of the 
ethical development of ancient Israel (through its three stages 
of the O.T. moral doctrines, the particularistic nomism that 
followed the canonical period, and the Hellenistic Univer- 
salism) to the history of Christian Ethics proper. The dis- 
tinctive character and contents of the Ethics of the N. T. are 
next carefully set forth, as enunciated and proclaimed in the 
Gospels and the apostolical preaching and epistles. The 
historical development of Christian Ethics in the ancient and 
medizval Church is then delineated with all the carefulness of 
the accomplished theologian and with the skilfulness of a deft 
literary artist. 

It is impossible to do more here than thus indicate in general 
terms the contents of Dr. Luthardt’s History (which is soon 
to appear in English), and the manner of its execution. 
The learned author does not claim the merit of original 
historical investigation, nor would it be just to credit him 
with this highest and most difficult achievement; but the 
way in which he has summarised, adapted, and popularised the 
laborious productions of his predecessors is deserving of the 
highest praise. Not a work or name in the historical move- 
ment has been left out of account, or passed over unnoticed. 
His summaries and selected quotations are always clear and 
relevant ; and his judgments and criticisms, if not always pro- 
found, are at least invariably careful and earnest. His historical 
sketch is pre-eminently a book for students of theology, and 
faithful study of it cannot but further the best interests of 
theological science. 


DELPHI. 


Beitrige zur Topographie von Delphi. By Dr. H. PoMTOw. 
Berlin : Reimer. 


In many respects Delphi is one of the most interesting of all 
Hellenic sites. The terrific grandeur of its earthquake-rent 
chasms, its frowning cliffs, its shining peaks, and its many 
springs of pure sparkling water, with the stately mount of Par- 
nassus rising in the background, all combine to make it a place 
of the most awe-inspiring and impressive kind. The threatening 
aspect of nature led the primitive inhabitants to associate it with 
the dread spirits of the lower world. It was the scene of the suf- 
ferings and death of the Chthonian Dionysus, a form of the Osiris 
mysteries transplanted from Egypt to Phocis ; and all the early 
cults of Delphi were connected with malign deities and powers 
of evil. In later times a great change took place: the Chthonian 
gods were supplanted by celestial deities—Apollo, Artemis, and 
Leto ; the powers of light and goodness conquered the powers 
of evil and gloom, as is typified in the well-known story of the 
slaughter of the poisonous Python by the arrows of Apollo- Helios. 
Another unique point of interest about Delphi is that its chief 
temple possessed the one common oracle of the whole Hellenic 
race, and thus formed the most important bond of unity which 
ever tended to consolidate the jarring interests of the various 
Greek States into one Pan-Hellenic League. At one time, 
after the final defeat of the Persian invaders at Platza in 
479 B.C., it seemed as if Greece might actually have been 
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bound together into one great Confederation, with Delphi as 
general umpire and sacred Court of Appeal for a peaceful 
settlement of all{quarrels ; but unfortunately the inherent self- 
ishness, or rather the too narrow patriotism, of the Greek 
character made this dream of unity remain among the things 
that might have been ; and before long the bitter jealousy of 
State against State led to the intervention of a northern despot, 
and Greek liberty came to an untimely end under the strong 
hand of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 

One of the results of the pre-eminent importance of Delphi 
as a centre of Greek worship and general place of meeting 
was that it soon grew to be rich in magnificent buildings and 
costly works of art to an extent which no other Greek city—not 
even Olympia—can ever have quite equalled. The number 
of bronze votive statues and offerings of gold and silver is 
almost beyond the reach of the imagination. Treasures such 
as these have gone to the melting-pot ages ago; but when the 
site of Delphi is thoroughly explored, there is every reason to 
hope for the discovery of rich stores of inscriptions, marble 
sculpture, and architectural remains of less intrinsic value, but 
very great artistic and archeological interest. Excavations 
would have been made on an extensive scale at Delphi many 
years ago, were it not that the ancient site is mostly covered by 
the miserable modern village of Kastri, the inhabitants of which 
fully understand the eagerness of various archzological bodies 
to explore the site, and therefore combine in asking very exor- 
bitant prices for their mud-huts and the ground they occupy. 

Dr. Pomtow’s interesting monograph gives an excellent 
account of the general arrangement of the city and its public 
buildings, together with a careful examination of the results 
obtained by the very limited amount of excavation that has 
as yet been carried out. He gives an accurate drawing of 
part of the great wall, built of polygonal blocks, which sur- 
rounds the ¢emenos of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, and is 
now visible above the ground along a considerable portion 
of one side. In several ways this polygonal wall is one of 
the most remarkable monuments of Hellenic times that can 
anywhere be seen. The great blocks of which it is built, to a 
height of about ten feet, are cut into most elaborately formed 
polygons, the sides of which are not all straight, but in many 
cases formed with curving beds or joints. In spite of the great 
difficulty of fitting together such complicated shapes, the joint- 
ing is all of the most perfect kind, showing remarkable skill 
and patience on the part of the masons who built it. This 
use of curved lines for the jointing of masonry is peculiar to 
Delphi, other examples of this class of building being made 
up of true polygons, bounded by straight lines. As a mere 
piece of very perfect and massive masonry this great wall 
is a most striking object, but a far more astonishing fact is re- 
vealed on a closer examination——-namely, that almost the whole 
surface (as far as it has yet been exposed) is covered with 
neatly cut inscriptions of various lengths from two or three 
to over three hundred lines in length. Several hundreds of 
these inscriptions have already been exposed, and when the 
whole of the now buried wall is laid bare it will probably be 
found that its inscriptions are to be counted by the thousand. 
So rich a store of epigraphy is nowhere else to be seen: and 
additional interest is given to these stone-cut documents from 
the fact that they range over a long period of time, the earliest 
dating from the time of Alexander the Great, and the later ones 
going down to the reign of the Emperor Hadrian. 

This enormous mass consists mainly of decrees as to the 
conferring of some privilege or honorary distinction on certain 
favoured individuals, who in some way had been benefactors to 
the shrine of Apollo. Others record the enfranchisement of 
slaves by dedicating them to the service of Apollo, or refer to the 
property owned by the god, and the various sources of revenue 
which made the Pythian temple the wealthiest of all Hellenic 
shrines. Dr. Pomtow does not say much about these inscriptions, 
as those which have already been exposed have been published 
by M. Foucart, though im so inaccurate a manner that they all 
need to be reprinted and edited by some more careful scholar. 
As Dr. Pomtow points out, all M. Foucart’s statements about 
Delphi need to be received with caution, and the illustrations 
which are given in his work are in some cases so inaccurate as 
to be quite worthless. Dr. Pomtow’s illustrations, on the con- 
trary, are very carefully drawn, and he also gives photographs 
of the most important objects of sculpture and architecture, 
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which enable the reader, to some extent, to check the measured 
elevations and plans. 

The most important among the recent discoveries at Delphi 
which Dr. Pomtow describes is the fine Ionic stoa erected on 
the outside of part of the polygonal wall by the Athenians. 
The dedicatory inscription, cut in early Attic letters about 
nine inches high on the risers of the steps of the stylobate of 
the sfoa, shows that it was erected before the close of the 
fifth century B.c. In design it is simply a long forticus or 
covered way, like one side of a cloister, with graceful Ionic 
columns supporting the roof. Some of the Ionic capitals, of 
which Dr. Pomtow gives photographs, are of special interest as 
being almost exactly similar in design to the very splendid 
capitals used in the Erechtheum at Athens. They have the 
same rich band of carving below the capital, the same plaited 
ornament once inlaid with jewel-like bits of enamel or glass, 
and marks of metal ornaments attached to the eye of each 
volute. In both examples the date is probably the same, about 
409 B.C. The bases of the columns are quite abnormal ; in 
section they seem a sort of link between the Erechtheum bases 
and those of the engaged columns inside the cell of the temple 
at Bassae. Among the few fragments of sculpture illustrated by 
Dr. Pomtow the most remarkable is a very beautiful marble relief 
of the horses of a quadriga ; they are very noble in type, with 
an archaic treatment of the mane and tail which seems to belong 
to the generation of sculptors immediately preceding that of 
Pheidias ; unfortunately that part of the relief which contained 
the chariot and its driver is mostly missing. 

Pending further exploration, Dr. Pomtow’s work is a very 
useful one, and it is to be hoped that when the long delayed 
excavations are made the discoveries may be illustrated and 
described with the care and accuracy which make this German 
monograph so great a contrast to what has been published in 
French on the same very important subject. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Modern Rack: Papers on Vivisection. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. (London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1889.) 
In this little book Miss Cobbe has collected her contributions 
to the Vivisection controversy. They are twenty-one in num- 
ber, and vary much in interest and importance. With a very 
tender heart where animals are concerned, and a marvellous 
antipathy to physiologists, Miss Cobbe has written many strong 
words on the subject of physiological experiment on the lower 
animals. And no wonder, for any one who has had to wade 
through the cynical descriptions by Cyon, Schiff, and Goltz of 
their unmeasured and unnecessary cruelties will find ordi- 
nary language weak and inexpressive. Professor Mante- 
gazza’s experiments de/ dolore are not one whit behind 
the most fiendish cruelties of the Inquisition, and are 
equally barren of any good results. Still this little book 
would have done more good had it been written in a less 
abusive tone. The common sense of an ordinary reader 
staggers at the suggestion that the average doctor, or even the 
Bob Sawyer of commerce, enjoys the sight of tortures. Any one 
who really knows the working of the Act which regulates ex- 
periments on animals, and can read for himself the names of 
the men who give the licences to experiment and regulate the 
method, must be aware that in this country painful experiments 
(those conducted without anzsthet'cs) are exceedingly few. 
One reckless gun at a battue will inflict in one afternoon more 
severe and lasting pain on animals than all the scientific ex- 
perimenters in Britain in a twelvemonth. The one is useless ; 
the other is inflicted from a sense of duty, and in it may lie the 
possibilities of infinite relief to the race. We shall not blame 
the warm-hearted impulsive authoress for any of her burning 
indignation. Would that she could touch the hearts of those 
callous and brutal experimentalists she describes! The race 
must be taught that cruelty to dumb animals is one of the 
deepest and most subtile signs of national depravity, and that 
that is a mere veneer of civilisation which is not based on 
the love which loveth ‘all things both great and small.’ 

The Young Queen, and other Stories (London: George 
Bell) is a capital volume for young folks. Delightfully straight- 
forward in tone and style, the tales are well adapted for the 
constituency to whom they are addressed. The same may be 
said of Chris and Tina (London : Seeley), by Emma Marshall, 
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Peter Lalor) had in leading a diggers’ insurrection at Ballarat in 


which is enhanced in value by some good illustrations. via the part the late Speaker of the Victorian Assembly (Mr, 


pamphlet containing a recent address to the Edinburgh Uni-: 


versity Students’ Representative Council. Health Lectures 


(Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace) consists of some excel-' 


1854. It is superfluous to say that Mr. Forbes tells the story 
graphically. 


% In Life Lore, Mr. A. J. Gordon continues his papers on the 


lent discourses delivered under the auspices of the Edinburgh ** more common birds, this month’s dealing with the sparrow, of 


Health Society last winter. We have also received a new r 


edition, being the second, of ‘The Badminton Library’ volume 


on Driving (London : Longmans), by the Duke of Beaufort ; 


a second edition, revised and with additions, of Mr. George 
Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man (London : Sonnenschein) ; 
a new edition, in the ‘Golden Treasury’ series, of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s translation into English prose of 7heocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus (London: Macmillan); and a second and cheaper 
edition of Zhe Cruise of the Marchesa (London: Murray), by 
F. H. H. Guillemard. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A valuable and interesting commentary on the discussion of 
the benefits of British rule in India is furnished by a writer in 
Blackwood. His paper is a tale of the Salt monopoly, is a true 
story, and shows very neatly the inevitable chaos that would 
come over native affairs were British influence and British 
control withdrawn. Slackwood also contains an interesting 
article on the House of Wemyss, which has Sir W. Fraser's 
history of the family as its text. Lord Lamington has been 
studying Philip of Spain and his times, and gives the first 
instalment of what promises to be an excellent paper on Eliza- 
beth of Valois and the unhappy hero of Schiller’s play. 

The Century has three articles devoted to Samoa, of which 
the most important is from the pen of Mr. Bates, the Commis- 
sioner sent by the United States to Samoa in 1886. He reviews 
the triangular negotiations which have been conducted between 
Great Britain, Germany, and America, and makes a plausible 
vindication of the position of the latter. Neutrality and auto- 
nomy for Samoa, equality of rights and influence for the treaty 
powers : such is (if Mr. Bates is to be believed) the American 
contention ; and a just contention it is, undoubtedly. The diffi- 
culty in such arrangements, however, always is to secure that 
the treaty powers shall respect the neutrality of the country in 
which they have necessarily conflicting interests, and not seek 
to promote the latter by exerting undue ‘influence’ on the 
native Government. Wyatt Eaton’s paper on Jean-Francois 
Millet is interesting, but not a little trifling. 

In Chambers’s Fournal for this month there is a rambling 
article nominally on dry-fly fishing. The school of piscatorial 
art with which it deals is very English indeed, and the writer 
would have done well to have informed himself better of his 
subject before describing the ordinary method of fly-fishing for 
trout as casting several flies ‘down-stream,’ which are then 
‘allowed to sink.’ ‘A Night in Paris’ is sufficiently horrible 
and good. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji instructs the people of Britain in 7zme 
as to the tenets of his religion. He gives interesting extracts 
from the Parsi Catechism, and from other holy books. It is an 
attempt, however, to prove that the religion of the followers of 
Zoroaster is a religion of philosophers, and has escaped all the 
lowering tendencies of superstition, which too frequently have 
foisted on Christianity itself tenets and practices as opposed to 
the principles of its Founder as some of those which, during 
the past 4000 years, have crept into Parsi creed and ceremonial. 
As an ex parte statement it is interesting and pleasantly written. 

People are beginning to be more fully aware that it is their 
privilege to be alive at the same time as one of the greatest of 
the moderns, and consequently talk about Bismarck is welcomed 
everywhere. Murray's Magazine contains an article by Mr. A. 
Innes Shand on the maker of Germany, in which many old and 
some new anecdotes of his public and private life, selected from 
Motley’s letters and other sources, are pleasantly retold. 

The second number of 7he Highland Monthly has an article 
which shows that the triumphs of golf are but beginning in the 
North. It is written in praise of the links of Dornoch, and not 
a word too good is said in it about the attractions of that pic- 
turesque little town for the serious golfer. An article on ‘ The 
Faust Legend’ does not seem to have much connection, either 
in subject or treatment, with the Highlands of Scotland. 

In The Gentleman's Magazine is a contribution to Australian 
history from the pen of Mr. Archibald Forbes. It is an account 


whom Mr. Gordon avows himself a defender. The sparrow has 
many enemies, and even among naturalists he has but few 
friends. The defence here given, however, is good, and may 
stave off that threatened organised war against all sparrows of 
which there have been rumours. 

In Harfer’s is an article by M. de Blowitz, the well-known 
Times correspondent. M. de Blowitz has never been looked 
upon as the sagest of journalists,'but in this paper he challenges 
comparison with all the Fourth Estate for the position of the 
most diplomatic. It is an account of manceuvres devised and 
carried out by him by which the text of the Treaty of Berlin 
was published in Zhe 7zmes on the morning of the day on which 
it was signed, and this in spite of the most stringent precautions 
for secrecy. Modesty is not one of M. de Blowitz’s failings, but 
the recital of this incident in his career is full of interest, and 
is most enjoyable in spite of its frank egotism. Harfer’s has 
also an interesting and well-informed article on ‘ Russian Social 
Life, and an article on ‘Sport in the West,’ in which is uttered 
a significant note of lament over the absence of game-laws in 
the United States. 

Macmillan’s contains a learned contribution by Professor 
Freeman to the historical aspects of two questions which have 
lately agitated municipal ‘circles’ in Scotland: ‘city’ or 
‘burgh’? and ‘Provost’ or ‘Lord Provost’? The connection 
between city and bishopric is traced, and special reference is 
made to the recent case of Dundee; but the Professor fails to 
find any ground other than the respectable one of usage for the 
use of the title‘ My Lord.’ Mr. Walter Pater writes a descriptive 
paper on the Bacchanals of Euripides. Such a paper is perhaps 
the only means of effectively putting before an English reader 
who has no more of the Greek than of the Gaelic the spirit of 
a Greek tragedy. Mr. Pater writes in an imaginative vein, 
which is very pleasant in a short article like this, but is un- 
endurable in greater quantity. ° 

In a quite exceptionally good number of Scribner, there is a 
sporting paper on the ‘ Winanishe,’ the fresh-water salmon of 
Canadian rivers, written by two col/aborateurs who are evi- 
dently keen followers of the gentle art. The only striking 
difference between salmon-fishing at home and angling for 
winanishe on the Saguenay seems to be that, while with us the 
‘run’and ‘pool’ features of the stream direct the course of opera- 
tions, in Canada, where the greater volume of water leads to 
the formation of rapids without well-defined pools, the fishing 
is done in the boiling eddies, particularly where the streaks of 
froth are most thickly interlaced. Eugene Schuyler’s paper on 
‘Count Leo Tolstoi’ has the attraction which all intimate 
personal reminiscences have ; and John Trowbridge’s article 
on ‘ Photography’—both text and illustrations—is ‘exceedingly 
interesting, as well as useful to those specially interested in the 
subject. 

In The Expositor Canon Driver, in an article entitled ‘ The 
Double Text of Jeremiah,’ provides us with the pinch—or, shall 
we say, barrel?—of salt wherewith we should read Professor 
Workman’s recent work on the same subject. The differences 
between the Greek and Hebrew texts are ascribed by Mr. Work- 
man to differences in the original Mss.; Dr. Driver lays the 
blame mainly on the shoulders of the LXX. The Canadian scholar 
fares badly at the hands of the Canon of Christ Church, and is 
practically told to go back to his lessons for a while, and then 
rewrite his book. Professor Rawson Lumby, in discussing 
modern views of the authorship of the Old Testament, !n- 
geniously contends, from the form of the citations of the Old 
Testament in the New, that ‘our Lord and his apostles would 
have heard without concern the conclusions at which modern 
criticism has arrived.’ Rev. W. W. Peyton contributes 4 
striking article on the First Temptation of our Lord and the 
‘Great Bread Problem.’ Its originality is exhaustless ; and 
even Mr. Parnell is quoted in support of a certain contention. 

The Antiqguary (London: Stock) gives the leading position 
to an article by W. E. Milliken on ‘The Monumental Chapel 
(Westminster Abbey) Bill, 1889’; other notable contributions 
being ‘The Uses and Abuses of Enfield Chase, by William 
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Brailsford, and ‘Some Records Relating to Hadleigh Castle, 
Essex,’ by J. H. Sparvel-Bayly. 

The Bookworm (London : Stock) contains fairly long articles 
on Albert Diirer, mainly biographical,and Robert Samuel Turner, 
a well-known book collector. In addition there are numerous 
scraps for those specially interested in literary topics. 

We have also received Longman’s Magazine, The English 
Illustrated, Belgravia, The Monthly Packet, and the first 
number of a new series of Zhe Student, which will henceforth 
be under the management of the Students’ Representative 
Council of Edinburgh. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


Ardath. By Marie Corelli. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

Children of To-morrow. By William Sharp. London : Chatto. 
1 vol, 

Ede. London: Remington. 3 vols. 

Far Away and Long Ago. By F. A. Kemble. London: 
Bentley. 1 vol. 

Guilderoy. By Ouida. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

Iris Dacre. By Alice Mangold. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

Plain Frances Mowbray. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1 vol. 

That Frenchman. By A. C. Gunter. London: Routledge. 
1 vol. 

VERsE. 


Lyrics and Ballads. By M.L. Woods. London: Bentley. 4s. 

Songs of the Great Dominion. Edited by W. D, Lighthall. 
London: Scott. 3s. 6d. 

The Ion of Euripides. Translated by H. B. L. Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 

TRAVEL. 

A Suburb of Yedo. By T. A. Purcell. London : Chapman. 

How I Spent My Twentieth Year. By the Marchioness of 
Stafford. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Impressions of Australia. By Dr. R. W. Dale. London : 
Hodder. Ss. 

Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco. By Joseph Thom- 
son. London: Philip. 9s. 


Unknown Switzerland. By Victor Tissot. Translated by Mrs. 
Wilson. London: Hodder. 6s. 


BroGRAPHY. 


Caroline Schlegel and Her Friends. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
London: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Emerson in Concord. By E. W. Emerson, London : Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d. 

Joseph Rogers, M.D. Edited by Prof. Thorold Rogers. Lon- 
don: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid 
Ward. London: Macmillan. 14s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Outlines of Christian Doctrines. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
London : Hodder. 2s. 6d. 

Paul of Tarsus. By the Author of Rabi Jeshua. London: 
Redway. 

What are the Roman Catholic Claims? By Rev. Austin 
Richardson. London: Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Handbook of Phonetics. By Henry Sweet. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 4s. 6d. 


Americans at Home. Edited by J. L. and J. B. Gilder. Lon- | 


don : Cassell. 


A Treatise on Trigonometry. By W.E. Johnson. London: | 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


Bench and Bar. By Mr. Serjeant Robinson. London: Hurst. | 


12s, 


Chopin, and other Musical Essays. By H. T. Finck. London : | 


Unwin. 6s. 

Essays towards a Critical Method. By J. M. Robertson. Lon- 
don: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Fortune-Telling. London: Redway. 





Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol.1. ByC.P. 
Lucas. Oxford: Clarendon Press. §s. 

My Consulate in Samoa. WW. B. Churchward. London: 
Bentley. 15s. 

The Letter of Christopher Columbus to Luis de Sant Angel. 
London : Ellisand Elvey. 21s. 

The British Empire. By Dr. Geffcken ; translated by S. J. 
M‘Mullan. London: Sampson Low. 

The Ethic of Nature and its Practical Bearings. By David 
Balsillie. Edinburgh : Douglas. 6s. 

The Influence of the Stars. By Rosa Baughan. London: 
Redway. 


ForEIGN. 


Bijdragen tot de Nederl. rechtsgeschiedenis. By A. Fockema. 
Haarlem: Bohn. 2 fl. 50 c. 

Chamillac : Comédie en 5 actes. By O. Feuillet. Paris: Lévy. 
2 fr. 

Charles Darwin. By H. de Varigny. Paris: Hachette. 1 fr. 25 c. 

La Kabbale, ou la philosophie réligieuse des Hébreux. By A. 
Frark. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

LEuvre politique de César jugée par les historiens de Rome 
au X1x°, siecle. Basel: Georg. 2m. 

Notes et Souvenirs, 1871-72. By L. Halévy. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc. 

évoltée: picce engactes. By J. Lemaitre. Paris: Lévy. 2 f. 

Shakespeare’s Drama in seiner natirl. Entwicklung dar- 
gesstellt, Leiden: Will. 6 fl. 

Trente bonnes farces. By A. Silvestre. Paris: Kolbe. 3 fr. 5o0c. 

Turner. By Ph. G. Hamerton. Paris: Libr.dePArt. 3 fr. 50 c. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
A Record and Review. 


THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly at the cost 

of Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FrepERiCK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, 
W. E. Hentey, Cosmo gs se, Epmunp Goss, J. MacLaren age a 
HuGu Hatipurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace HUTCHINSON, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPuerson, Eustace BaLtFrour, Wa. ARCHER, Sir Grorce DovuGtas, Dr. 
Feckin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CampsBe.i, J. M. Barrigz, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GraHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. STEVENSON, A. J. BALFour, JosepH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, LEwis Morris, THOMAS Keir, Sir Grorce OTTo 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pri LaBoucHEerg, j. A. Froupe, WALT 
WuitMan, Josern Lister, H. M. Stantey, H. Rip—Ex HaGGarpD, Tom Morris, 
Henrik IssEn, and RoBERT BRowNING. 

The sequence of Notes on Scientific Agticulture—Grass Mixtures, Plant Life 
above and below ground, etc.—will be found of practical use by everybody 
interested in the question. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. Smitn anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
stalls. 





OFFICES 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON,| 


RK DINBURGH AND LEITH CHILDREN’S 


AID AND REFUGE 
For the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 
The Directors earnestly appeal for HELP. Cast-orr CLOTHING of all 
descriptions (especially Boys’) greatly needed. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels 


will be called for. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received by Miss AULD, 62 


NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, or b 
JOHN MACDONALD, Honorary Secretary. 
Royat Bank oF SCOTLAND, 
Pitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 


AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
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OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 


CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 ages) 
FORWARDED POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


This List contains upwards of 2,000 Works in GENERAL LITERATURE, 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, SCOTTISH GENEALOGY AND TOPO- 
GRAPHY, RUSKIN’S and ARBER’S PUBLICATIONS, and over 1,000 
RECENT NOVELS in good condition, and now 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
«*s NEW LIBRARY LIST of the most recent Books in Circulation, also Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


AWN TENNIS COURTS. 


TO LET for the Season, together or separately, 5 Courts at MORNINGSIDE 
Garpens. Ash and Grass. £10 per Court, including upkeep. Apply Joun M. 
Cook, A.C.A., 37 George Street. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anpD Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. : 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and Hemp SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


The Marlborough 
KINAIRD GRATE. 


On Dr. Teale's Principle. 


Wits Stow or Quick ComsBusTion 
AND MOVEABLE CANOPY. 




















These Grates are handsome in appear- 
ance and give a splendid heat, and are 
good for a Smoky Vent. A _ Large 
Assortment to choose from. 


Prices— £3, 78. 6d. to £15. 
Drawings, with full particulars, 
Sree on application. 


DAVID FOULIS, 
Furnishing Ironmonger and Smith, 


61 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 
CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA.- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provip— AccoMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CoNVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 1x» MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpineurGs). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 


22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WiGur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Fer full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or By Letrer, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OrFicE Hours—1o A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 








24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 


SPECIALITIES. 


4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, ‘ . ; ; , . £1610 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in back (and fully fitted), £16 10 


Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady's 
and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, thoroughly upholstered and 
covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, . . : ‘ 


£16 10 


Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 
24 FREDERICK STREET, 


will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS Of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposire CockBuRN STREET), EDINBURGH. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


TODD & CQO.,, yy “24285 CROSSES, 
FLorISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 

7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. ‘Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD STRANG 

<5 COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 
(12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
BRANCH Offices, . . 49 INDIA STREET. 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
| ie io AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
(*AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—Best 
vaLiry CAMERAS, LENSES, TRIPOD STANDS, PAPERS, 


PLATES, CHEMICALS. New Hand and Detective Cameras. Lessons given 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


JAMES BUNCLE, Scientiric INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 
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COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS tecccc wee. 


STENCIL PLATES. STENCIL INKS 





“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 
DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 











Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTasie, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Douctas, 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. _ 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft. and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peters 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C— = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Mvowe’s CELesraTED ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 








SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. .* DUNDEE. ORANGE, BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M'DOWELL'& SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


7 FRED FLETT, 
RARE OLD WHISEY. (Dime MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 








FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


_ 2A MAITLAND STREET 
: (Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price x8s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, — } EDINBURGH 





GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


W. S. BROWN LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SO"™s 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER | ¢, -ijities for GENTLEMEN'S TAILORING of every description. 





THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 








Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm é 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


pers CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
Seems THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo rs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can behadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 














PRICE PRICE 
7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 I2ft.—by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
CoD ye + one 12 ,,——by10,,6in, . 25 6 
9,,——by7,,6in. . 146 Sait Man, «os ke 6 
pam - eg 13,,6inby 12, .. . 218 6 
0,,6inby9,, ... 146 15 ,, —— by I2,, . 366 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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